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THEORY and PRACTICE in the 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By W. A. Saucier 


You, an elementary school principal, will be interested in Professor 
Saucier’s exposition of modern elementary school principles and 
practices. ‘The author discusses democratic objectives of education 
and tells how they may be attained in the ordinary elementary 
school. He shows where to take the beginning steps in modifying 
the standard elementary curriculum and how to make the most of 
the modern educational methods with the least possible disruption 
to the existing system. He indicates which means of checking on 
educational results are valid and what the actual results of progressive 


practices have been. 


1952 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


515 pages $4.75 


FREE! See and examine the book for yourself by 
filling out and returning the coupon below. 








The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
Dept. D-EP 

Please send me — copies of W. A. Saucier’s THEORY 
AND PRACTICE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
It is understood that I may return the book within 10 
days, with no obligation. Otherwise, you may bill me at 
the above price plus a small delivery charge. Save! Inclose 
check or money order and we pay delivery charge. 
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In this is#:ie... 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY How much time do principals 


spend on records and reports? On 
conferences with parents? On man- 
e ¥ agement responsibilities? On im- 
provement of the instructional pro- 
gram? See the articles in the theme 
section for some answers to these 
questions and for suggestions as to 
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how you can study and analyze 
OLUME XXXII NUMBER 2 your own use of the school day. 
vere weaiie PART | “Are Teaching Principals a Van- 
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THIRTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


ishing Race?” is the first of several 
articles that will appear this year 


CON TENT SS on the status and the problems of 
a a 


the teaching principal. This article 


The Principal Studies His Job PAGE also has a very direct relationship 


to the theme for the year—Time 


Irincinale S r “hej . » 
Principals Study Their Jobs for the Job. 
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May by the Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association of the United States. 
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Happy Journey is a very worthwhile publication. 
If you had intended it for our use exclusively, it 
could not have fitted our needs better. I plan to use 
it with the parents of our kindergarteners and first 
graders. 

Mrs. Betty Cantwell 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 


The five issues of THe Nationa, ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL contain so much that is of value to every 
principal. The Thirty-First Yearbook is so worth- 
while. Human Values in the Elementary School of- 
fers so many splendid suggestions and Happy Jour- 
ney is so attractive. | know that our principals will 
be delighted. 

Sister Mary Gregory S. L. 
Webster College 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


I enjoyed very much the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals at Miami 
Beach. I think the program was excellent. 

Grace Rawlings 
Baltimore, Maryland 


We wouid like to have the privilege of reprinting 
in The Boardman the article appearing in your May, 
1953 issue entitled “Who Is a ‘Good’ Principal?” 
This article portrays the ideal principal and we think 
it will be good information for our Louisiana school 
board members. . . . 

Fred G. Thatcher 

Executive Secretary 

Louisiana School Boards Association 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


I should like to add my congratulations and good 
wishes for the revised magazine. The timely articles 
and your attempts to meet our troublesome prob- 
lems give us encouragement and present a challenge 
to improve our status and stature in our profession. 

J. D. Timmons 
Evansville, Indiana 
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Time—For Good Leadership 


\ university class, studying the elementary school principalship last summer, listed “develop- 
ing initiative and creativeness in others” as one of the most important leadership qualities for a 
: principal in the modern elementary school. If a principal is to perform this particular function suc- 
) cessfully, he will not have time to count the milk money every day, or to act as messenger boy, 
hto do all of the other “record and errand” jobs that frequently eat up his day. But somebody na 
ito do these jobs—and somebody has to do the job of coordinating the entire school program. And 
| they all take time. 
| How can the principal find time to be the kind of leader our elementary schools need? How can 
he find time to acquire and exercise the skill needed for helping others to develop initiative and 
creativeness? 
In THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL this year, look for help in finding the time that is so 
necessary—finding it thru studying the job, thru proper delegation of responsibilities, thru good or- 
ganization of the school day. ideas and suggestions, from people who share these problems with 
you, will be brought to you thru your magazine as the year progresses. We hope they will prove 
hel pfu! to all of you. 
Rosert W. Eaves 
Executive Secretary 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
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Authors and Artists 


Many people have contributed to the October 
issue of this magazine. Actually, some 32 persons 
have helped with the preparation of articles and 
special features. 


Material for “Principals Study Their Jobs” 
came from the following persons: WiLLiAM H. 
Graves and NATHAN STOLLER, Project Assistants, 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; Roperr N. KING, principal, 
Broad Street School, Glens Falls, New York; 
Cotin D. Fern, principal, Horace Mann School, 
Oakland, California; C. Dorotuy T. Beck, prin- 
cipal, Northeast Village Public School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and Daviw J. Simpson, prin- 
cipal, Thomas Holme Public School, Philadel- 
phia; Mack P. Davis, Chairman, Department of 
Education, East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City, Tennessee; and WAYMAN R. F. GRANT, 
principal, New Chickasaw Terrace School, 
Mobile, Alabama. 

“A Useful Diary Form” describes the instru- 
ment used by Mr. Graves and Mr. SToL_er for 
collecting data reported in “Principals Study 
Their Jobs.” 

-ersons who contributed to “Checklist for the 
Principal” are named and identified in connec- 
tion with the article. 


ARNE RANDALL, Specialist in Fine Arts, U. S. 
Office of Education, made two contributions to 
this issue—the article on “Mid-Century Ideas In 
Art Education” and a cartoon (p. 36). 


Frank W. Hussarp, Director, Division of Re- 
search, NEA, provided the article entitled “Are 
Teaching Principals a Vanishing Race?” 


“School Policy—Dead, Dormant or Dynamic?” 
was prepared by a group of students taking a 
course in educational administration under 
CLARENCE A. NEWELL, Professor of Educational 
Administration, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland. The students were: CATHERINE 
D. Bray, teacher, Ketcham Elementary School, 
Washington, D. C., and the following persons 
from Maryland: CLare W. Banos, teacher, Park- 


side Elementary School, Silver Spring; WILLIAM 
L. Brooma.., principal, Viers Mill Elementary 
School, Silver Spring; ALserr A. Gipson, prin- 
cipal, Rockville Elementary School, Rockville; 
Hazet M. Gitmore, teacher, Rockville Elemen- 
tary School, Rockville; THomMas JOHNSON, prin- 
cipal, Lanham Elementary School, Lanham; 
Fannie B. Knope, principal, High Point Elemen- 
tary School, Pasadena; Eveanor B. Moore, 
teacher, Bladensburg High School, Bladensburg; 
DonaLp D. Pierce, teacher, Kensington Junior 
High School, Kensington; WiLLiAM PYLEs, prin- 
cipal, Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, 
Bethesda; and Grace A. ZELLER, principal, Park- 
side School, Silver Spring. Editorial assistance 
was provided by EtizasetH LAyton, teacher, 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, Bethesda, 
Maryland. 


Persons who contributed to the special fea- 
tures—“We Do It This Way,” “What Do You 
Think?” and “New and Worth Reading” are 
identified in the pages where these features 


appear. 
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TO BETTER TEACHING 


A good teacher plus 
Judy Materials makes 
learning a lasting, 
satisfying experience! 


D waite TODAY FOR NEW CATALOG OF 


TEACHING 
MATERIALS 





THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. @ Dept. EP 
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: Do Your Teachers Know About These 


2 Outstanding Classroom Magazines? 




















——_ 
News Time 


FOR JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS + JAN, 14, 1953 * VOL. 1 + Me, 14 


Our New 
President 









Dwight 0 Lisenremer 
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the United States and will to the best y 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Con 
stitupae of the United Stans.” 

Ar that iastact General Exsenbower will be 
come Presudeat Eiseahower 
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NEWSTIME—FOR GRADES 4 AND 5 


—stimulating in its new approach, refreshing in content, 
readable and packed with interest for youngsters in Grades 
4 and 5! Here is the newest publication of Scholastic 
Magazines—since 1921 publishers of periodicals for class- 
room use—that is sure to attract the inquisitive minds of 
your students. It’s full of informative, colorful material 
about current news, science, geography, special features 
and quick, easy-to-learn word games 





all fully illustrated 

. all written on the reading and comprehension level 
of fourth and fifth graders! Published weekly during the 
school year (30 issues). Subscription 40¢ per pupil per 


semester, 80¢ per school year. 


Help us introduce your teachers 
to these two outstanding class- 
room magazines. Just clip the 
coupon at the right, and we'll be 
glad to send samples of either or 


both magazines. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—FOR GRADES 6, 7, 8 


provides an exciting content that is timely, instructive 
and entertaining for English and social studies classes 
of the upper elementary grades. Students get a compre- 
hensive News Roundup of vital affairs . . . Theme articles 
combining history, geography and world cultural relations 
... World Friendship interviews . . . Americana articles of 
interest designed to aid reading comprehension and vocab- 
ulary building . . . plus short stories and special features on 
social attitudes, health, family relationship, science and 
student quizzes written to appeal to young student-readers! 
Published weekly during the school year (30 issues). Sub- 


scription 50¢ per semester, $1. per school year. 


r- - MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES - 4 


| Scholastic Magazines | 
| 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. | 
| Please send a free sample copy of | 


[] Junior Scholastic [] News Time 
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..and my mother 
always had_ trouble 
with arithmetic.’ 


Here is a comforting catch phrase which pupils 
often use to excuse their failures and in the hope that 
it relieves them of responsibility for their difficulties, 
as if ability in arithmetic were entirely inherited. 


Regardless of what mother or dad did when they 
studied arithmetic, today most children do not need 
to fail at all—because there has been real progress 
in arithmetic teaching methods and in the quality of 
the materials available for the learner. A feeling of 
being successful is as important in arithmetic as in 
anything else. A pupil is successful when he under- 
stands that which he is asked to do, and is given 
sufficient chances to learn at his own pace and ac- 
cording to his own ability. 


This is the philosophy behind MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC. As the 
Foreword, “ 


authors state in the 
. first attention is given to the way 
the child learns. How can we give him the security 
of understanding which he needs and wants? How 
can we help him develop a sense of sureness and con- 
fidence in his own everyday uses of arithmetic?” Their 
answer is found on every page of this series—in the 
careful, sequential development of ideas and in the 
realistic way in which these ideas are illustrated. 


There are many sound teaching techniques in 
MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC which build 
security of understanding—such as the use of ma- 
terials from real-life situations that increase student 
interest, a graded vocabulary that aids accurate think- 
ing with numbers, the reteaching of basic ideas at 
each grade level to make sure of understanding. And 
underlying all, the sense of success achieved at each 
step. 

Pupils no longer need to fail in arithmetic. They 
no longer need to think that because their parents 
had difhculty with arithmetic, they will, MAK- 
ING SURE OF ARITHMETIC has proved that 


success can become 


too. 


a habit. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


{5 East 17th Street, New York 3g, N. Y. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 


OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


Mass MAMIE REED, principal of the Ladueff 


School, St. Louis County, Missouri, was elected 
president of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals for 1953-54 at the annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, New Jersey, in February 
1953, and took office on July 1. 

Our new president has an excellent background 
in elementary education and in professional as- 
sociation activities. For a number of years she 
was an elementary school teacher in St. Louis 
County, Missouri, and since 1937 she has been an 
elementary school principal in the Ladue Schools. 

In connection with professional activities, Miss 
Reed has held a number of responsible positions. 
They include the following: president, St. Louis 
County Elementary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion, 1941-42; president, Missouri State Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ Association, 1947-48; 
member, Advisory Committee, State Department 
of Education for Reclassification of Schools in 
Missouri, 1948-49; member, President’s Highway 
Safety Conference, Washington, D. C., 1949; 
member, Executive Committee, St. Louis County 
Teachers’ Association, 1948-52; member, Execu- 
tive Committee, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA since 1948; president, 
St. Louis County Teachers’ Association, 1952-53. 
In recognition of her professional activities, Miss 
Reed is lisited in Whe’s Who in the Mid-West. 

The Department pledges full support to Miss 
Reed and wishes her a pleasant and successful 
year. 








ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Election of officers for the Department will be 
conducted by mail ballot in accordance with the 
provisions of the revised Constitution and By- 
laws. Ballots will be sent about January 1, 1954, to 
all persons who are active members as of the date 
ballots are mailed. The ballot will list the slate of 
names presented by the Nominating Committee 
and will also prov ride space for write- in votes. 
Results of the election will be announced at the 
annual meeting of the Department to be held in 
Atlantic City, February 11-13, 1954. 
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MAMIE REED 


President’s message... 


i is a very great honor to serve as president of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals and I want to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion to you for this privilege. 

Year after year this Department has made important contributions to 
elementary education thru increasingly effective services to elementary 
school principals. Our rapidly growing membership and the enthusiastic 
participation of members and others interested in education promise a future 
of even greater success. We appreciate opportunities we have had to co- 
operate w vith other professional groups. By working together we have broad- 
ened the scope of our services, strengthened the bonds of professional unity, 
and increased the significance of our contributions to the total educational 
program. 

We look with pride to the achievements of the past year. In the area of 
publications, Human Values in the Elementary School, Happy Journey, the 
revised magazine, and the yearbook, Bases for Effective Learning, are un- 
excelled in the field of professional Fanta Other activities, such as those 
of the Committee on Professional Standards, the national and regional con- 
ferences, leadership conferences, meetings with professors of teachers’ col- 
leges and universities for improvement in the training of teachers, and the 
revision of our Constitution and Bylaws, are but a few of the many things 
which the Department is sponsoring for the development of more effective 
educational leadership. Plans for the coming year include a continuation of 
these and other areas of service to the elementary school principal. 

We solicit your continued interest and support of this program and urge 
you to join us in our efforts to make this an outstanding year for the improve- 
ment of elementary education. 
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Ut the plead of the Cees 


ritannica Junior 
The Finest Elementary Encyclopaedia Ever Published* 








“Designed ESPECIALLY for boys and girls in ELEMENTARY schools 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S colorful new 16-page 
booklet, ““At the Head of the Class,” is off 
the press and available now. It is yours FREE, 
without obligation. This interesting booklet 
shows how information-seeking and _ fact- 
finding become a pleasant pastime—children 
learn because they enjoy learning with Bri- 
tannica Junior. Its large, easy-to-read type; 
its inviting style; itssimplified sentence struc- 
ture and carefully checked vocabulary; its 





graphic pictures and dramatic illustrations, 
many in color—all fit together—making BJ’s 
15 volumes the ideal encyclopaedia for grade 
school boys and girls—an indispensable tool 
for elementary teaching. Mail the coupon 
below for your FREE copy of “‘At the Head 
of the Class.’’ It tells how you can get this 
new edition of Britannica Junior for your 
classroom at a special low price and on excep- 
tionally easy payment terms. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


425 North Michigan Avenue - 





eee ee lh 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Dept. N P-1, 425 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me, without NAME a - ae ee ees | 
obligation, Britannica ae 
Junior’s new booklet, “at ADDRESS__ ; | 
THE HEAD OF THE CLASS”’ CITY_ —— ZONE_____ STATE 
and complete details on the SCHOOL p 
special low price and easy 
payment plan. TITLENW r 





Chicago 11, Illinois 
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This theme was selected for the 1953-54 magazine because so many prin- 
cipals have indicated grave concern about “lack of time for the job.” They 
feel that the multiplicity of details keeps them from doing an adequate job— 
particularly in the area of improvement of instruction. 

What are the reasons behind these feelings of pressure and indequacy? 
What can be done about them? We plan to use some such sequence as this 
in studying the problem and trying to give help: 


. Help the principal analyze his job and his way of working on the job. 
w hat, for example, are the activities on which he spends his time? What 
are the reasons for the particular distribution of time? For instance, if 
the principal spends more time on reports than he does on helping teach- 
ers with the instructional program, what is the reason for it? Is he spend- 
ing time on activities which should be handled by others—teachers, chil- 
dren, custodian, clerk? If so, why? What can be done about it? 

. Suggest some of the ways in which the principal can find time for his 

sels tlig good planning and organization, thru delegation of responsi- 
bilities, thru clerical help (with some suggestions as to how to go about 
getting adequate clerical help). 
3. Recognize that efficiency in handling the jobs that must be handled 
saves time; inefficiency wastes it. Try to give some help in areas that are 
frequently neglected in the training of elementary school principals— 
carrying on interviews with parents, children, teachers; planning and 
conducting staff meetings; working with parent organizations and other 
community groups; using written communication effectiv ely. 


The October issue gets into the problem from the angle of job analysis. 
It includes reports of various job studies, and suggestions to principals for 
ways in which they may study their jobs and develop insight as to their ways 
of working. 

The December issue will move into the areas suggested under item (2) 
above. The theme for this issue will be “The Resourceful Principal Finds 
Time for the Job.” 
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Principals | 


study their jobs... 


In Metropolitan New York... 


This report is an outgrowth of a one-year 
study of the problems and major areas of con- 
cern of a group of 25 elementary school prin- 
cipals in the New York metropolitan area, exclu- 
sive of New York City. The project was spon- 
sored jointly by the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration of the Kellogg 
Foundation and the Department of Educational 
Administration of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Early in the study the principals gave 
sufficient emphasis to the problem of “time for 
the job” so that it seemed wise to devote some 
attention to the matter. What follows is a descrip- 
tion of the various aspects and conclusions of 
this sub-study. 

All 25 principals are from urban and suburban 
areas. Thirteen are full-time principals, each with 
more than five years of experience; 8 are also full- 





Epiror’s Nore: Here are six reports of job 
studies made by principals. Two reports 
come from people who collected rather 
comprehensive data in connection with 
doctoral studies. One report comes from a 
group of principals in a large city. One 
report comes from a man who, as a be- 
ginning principal, decided he needed to 
analyze his school program and his job in 
order to find time for the most important 
things. Another report tells of a study made 
by a state association of elementary school 
principals. And the final report includes an 
outline of one principal’s responsibilities 
and the schedule he worked out to meet 
them. 











time, but are serving their first year as elementary 
principals; and 4 are teaching principals serving 
their first year in the elementary principalship. 
Selection was based entirely on the criteria of 
experience, location, and willingness to cooperate 
in the study. 


Table 1 


Tabulation of Days Reported According to Principals and Clerical Help 


Types of Principals 


Types of Secretaries 


Days Re pporved 





Experienced principals 








full-time secretaries i di 
& no “ | ee 
Beginning * full-time . 
~ . no ° :? 
Teaching part-time “ ‘> 
« Pr no “ ~m * 
Total number analyzed ‘ IOI 
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Table 2 
School Sizes Represented in the Study 



























f \ f pupils Experienced Beginning Teaching Totals 
a | 150-249 9) 9) I I 
250-349 I I 2 4 
350-449 3 I I 5 
450-549 I 2 oO 3 
550-049 2 I oO 3 
650 749 I I oO Ss 
750-849 3 I O 4 
350-949 I fe) oO I 




















950-1049 Oo oO oO 0 
1050-1149 I re) oO I 
lotal 13 7 4 24 
The analysis of the principal’s time was made by the authors from gross activity reports submitted by 
each principal ( see Fig. I). 
Figure | 
DAILY DIARY FORM! 
SAMPLE ENTRY 
-— Time Location Activity 
9:50 A.M. to 10:10 A.M. office Spoke with parent of boy in sixth grade. 
Mother wanted to know why her boy 
was failing in reading. 
ry 
ing 
ip. i ; : 
ol [he entire sub-study is based on a request for Average time between the first and last diary 
one listing activities of the working day and has the GN hos iss veddnve essence 10.1 hours 
limitation of not covering items as completely as Average time spent daily by full-time principal 
a twenty-four-hour report might do. The four exclusively on school business. ...... 8.1 hours 
categories below resulted from a desire to study Average time spent daily by teaching principal 
the principal’s use of his time from as many i | PETEETETEIT ET 5.4 hours 
aspects as would lead to a more critical evalua- Average time spent daily by teaching principal 
tion of this matter. in non-teaching activities........... 3.2 hours 
-F LC > ° = r . > _ yr r . . . . . 
= Loc ation—where the activity took place The. average number of different activities be- 
Ze Xe 7 ~ 971—1tS ; “ q — ° . 
ds onmunication—its presence, and form—or gun and their average duration: 


absence 


3. Personnel—what persons were involved in Teaching principals akeak ewes 11.4 activities 
the activity Average duration of each... ....24.3 minutes 

4. Content—the subject and focus of the activity All full-time principals... .......20.2 activities 
described F Average duration of each.......27.6 minutes 


A preliminary view of the principal’ s day From these figures it can be seen that the prin- 
a revealed the following summary statistics: cipal is devoting a large portion of his waking 
, moments to the job; that teaching principals be- 


1 ee 6 tition & <i ee , : e see ° 
. satan form and instructions for using it will be found on gin about half as many activities as do full-time 
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principais; and that the average duration of each 
activity is about twenty-five minutes. 

The nature of the position as seen from this 
last analysis would seem to require a talent for 
making achievements in_ short, interrupted 
periods of time, rather than in longer blocks of 
time. In fact, some activities were of such short 
duration (one minute and less) that they were 
not reported. If reported, they would have in- 


creased the average number of activities begun, 
and decreased their average duration. 
Location 

The location of principal’s activities has im- 
plications for studying not only the access to 
equipment most used in his activities, but also the 
movement required from one location to another 
as indicated by the division of his time amon 
several locations. This analysis appears as follows: 


Table 3° 


Location of Principals’ Activities 


by Percent of Time Spent in Each Location 


All Full-Time 


Experienced Beginning Teaching Average of All 
Location Principals Principals Principals Principals Principals 
Qq w// q q q 
1—Principal’s office 45.60 45.20 45.40 38.20 43.00 
2—Classroom area 17.30 18.70 18.00 21.10 19.00 
3—In the school building 14.40 15.70 15.05 23.40 17.80 
4—Out of the building 18.60 13.50 16.05 15.40 15.80 
5—School system central office 2.70 3.40 3.05 I.90 2.70 
6—At principal’s home 1.40 3.60 2.50 0.00 1.70 


Communication 


The analysis of communication was made with 
some thought of identifying the skills necessary 


for various types of communication used on the 
job. This analysis indicates the following: 








Table 4 
Communication of the Principal 


by Percent of Time Spent in Each Medium 


All Full-Time 


Experienced Beginning Teaching Average of All 

Principals Principals Principals Principals Principals 
1—Face-to-Face 68.90 68.50 68 . 70 62.90 66 .gO 
2—Non-Communication 17.40 15.90 16.60 28.80 20.70 
3— Telephone 5.00 4.90 4.95 1.50 5.40 
4—By Letter 5.80 4.10 4.95 1.50 3.80 
5—Professional Reading and Writing 1.10 2.60 1.85 0.00 1.20 
6—Bulletins 0.90 2.29 1.55 0.08 1.10 
7—Reports 0.90 1.80 1.35 0.00 0.90 

Since many activities do not involve com- Communication.” Because of the short duration 


munication—for example, inspection of physical 
facilities, operation of various machines, counting 
money, etc.—they were tabulated under “Non- 


rounded off to the nearest 
Totals, therefore, will show insignificant deviations from 


1In tables so marked figures are 
hundredth. 


100 percent. 
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and incomplete reporting of many phone calls, 
the figures in category 3 (Telephone) should be 
considered an estimate. The category, “Profes- 
sional Reading and Writing,” concerns only ac- 
tivities reported as having taken place during the 
working day, a limitation previously discussed. 
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Personnel 


[his portion of the analysis was directed at 
identifying the variety of people with whom the 
principal communicated. Time spent in class- 
room visitation and in the observation of assem- 
bly programs was placed under “Child—Group.” 
Contacts with educational people not part of the 
particular school-—superintendents, other prin- 
cipals, curriculum coordinators, etc.—were placed 
under “Central Office.” The “Self” category in- 
cludes time spent in “non-communication,” in 
professional reading, in private introspection 
about the job, in the handling of equipment, 
counting money, etc. 


Table 


Percent of Time Spent in Communication 
with Various Types of Personnel 








Personnel Percent of Time 


Re ae ae es ae ae eer 22.2 
Teacher—Individual. ........ 14.4 
eS ck ek wh ee ee 13.8 
CMEORT MUUNOE cose ee ee es 9.2 
Parents—Organized 9.0 
Personnel—Other 8.0 
Parent—I ndividual 6.0 
Teachers—Organized 5.3 
Custodial Staff 3.5 
Organized Professional Groups 4.5 
Child—Individual 2.3 
Secretary ea ae pe 2.1 
Non-Parents—Organized 8 
Non-Parents—Individual . 3 





The “Self” category is larger than it should be. 
Too often principals reported working alone on 
routine matters. We believe that at least some 
of this time was spent in written communication 
with unspecified persons or in similar activities. 
The ‘“Personnel—Other” category is too large 
because it includes unidentified persons in addi- 
tion to salesmen. Were complete data available, 
this category would be significantly reduced in 
size. The ‘ ‘Secretary” category is small because 
the secretary was regarded usually as a medium 
for communication with other people. 


Content Areas 


Principals’ activities were classified on the basis 
of the focus of each activity and are shown in 
Table 6. 
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Column “B” represents the opinions of 22 of 
the 25 principals on how their time should be 
spent ideally. These opinions were gathered after 
all the diaries were turned in and before the 
results shown in column “A” were made known. 
Each column represents a hundred percent of 
the principal’s time. Alterations to meet the de- 
mands of the “ideal” pattern must be made at 
the expense of nearly all of the categories. This 
involves a careful examination of not only the 
relative weight to be attached to various activi- 
ties, but also of the methods employed to carry 
on these activities. 

The remarks following Table 6 deal only with 
column “B.” 


Table 6 
Principals’ Activities According to Content Areas 








Content Area Percent of Time 


A B 
1—Administrative Management 30.6 s.7 
2—Instructional Leadership 14.8 18.8 
3—School-Community Relations 13.5 9.9 
4—Personal Professional Growth 9.0 75 
5—Education—Other 8.0 — 
6—Child Guidance : 19.0 
7—Staff Personnel Administration 6.7 16.4 
8—Health and Safety of the Pupils 5.2 8.4 
g—Plant 3.4 3.9 
10—Non-Education—Other 1.1 0.8 





Category 4 (Personal Professional Growth) 
may or may not be as large as it appears here. 
Meetings with the superintendent and other ad- 
ministrators at the central office were placed in 
this category. The principals attending these 
meetings did not indicate what transpired. 
Tho we can assume that at least some of the 
time was taken up by matters in “administrative 
management,” the principals were given the bene- 
fit of the doubt and all such activity was en- 
tered in category 4. 

Category 5 (Education—Other) is a catch-all 
whose existence is based solely on lack of de- 
tailed description of activities. This weakness is 
due to the experimental nature of the procedures 
used and to the fact that the analytical structure 
followed, instead of preceding, the study. The 
same is true to some extent of category 10 (Non- 
Education—Other), although some principals did 
engage in activities not properly part of their 


a3 


job, such as communication in relation to leader- 

ship roles in Red Cross and similar community 

enterprises. 
Category 8 


(Health and Safety of the Pupils) 
contains fire drills, first-aid, all contacts with the 
nurse and supervision of entrances and dismissals. 
Tho some learnings are possible, and are prob- 
ably sought, in orderly progress in and out of 
the building, the principal’s concern seems to us 
to be focused largely on the prevention of un- 
desirable behavior which could result in injury. 

Limitations. We regard this sub-study as ex- 
ploratory. With reference to the principals in- 
volved the results are indicative of trends, not 
conclusive statements of fact. Only five days 
were sampled. Details were far from complete. 
In addition, the work load is not the same in 
June, which was not sampled, as it is in April. 
School-closing activities involve more office 
work than usual: inventories, registers, attendance 
reports, evaluations of the year’s work, etc. If 
the whole approach has merit, then conclusive 
statements must be based on larger groups, from 
all sections of the country, and many more 
days need to be sampled. 

Implications. On the assumption that our small 
sample is indicative of how other principals spend 
their time, we make the following statements: 

Since the principal spends close to 50 percent 
of his time in the office we might well study the 


In Glens Falls. New York... 


A new elementary school principal may be 
staggered by the number and variety of minor 
jobs he is called upon to perform. Ww hile he is 
still pleading “I just haven’t the time,” more jobs 
will be piling up on his desk. His weariness at 
the day’s end may be due not so much to what 
is done as to what is still unfinished. There is no 
solution but to complete those jobs which de- 
mand immediate attention, work on those which 
are most important for the good of the school, 
share all that can be shared with responsible 
personnel—and pray for the remainder! 

The unscheduled, urgent events—cut knees, 
calls from parents, telephone calls, visitors, play- 
ground squabbles, and sickness—cannot be con- 
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organization of its facilities (or lack of them) for 
efficient operation. We might also question the 
need to be “out of the building” and in the 
“central office” some 20 percent of the time. 

Skill in “face-to-face” communication is an 
obvious need, when two-thirds of principals’ time 
is used in this way. Perhaps more use would be 
made of written communication if pre-service 
training gave emphasis to skill development in 
this area. 

The principal communicates not just with 13 
different categories of personnel, but with many 
unique individuals in each category. Concomi- 
ny he begins a large number of activities each 
day. There is a great deal of shifting of gears, 
smncth of it unplanned (the principals tell us) and 
many tasks are not completed before new ones 
are begun. Such factors as health, stamina, dis- 
position, stability, speed of response, “finger-tip 
facts,” gregariousness, etc., are involved here. 
These factors contribute to an activity pattern 
subject to the stresses of emotion which accom- 
pany prolonged and varied face-to-face relation- 
ships. A person lacking in emotional stability or 
emotional resiliency will find tremendous tensions 
in this type of occupation. Further study is re- 
quired fully to illumine this area for additional 
implications. 

NATHAN STOLLER 
Wittiam H. Graves 


trolled. There is, however, a way to plan the 
efficient use of the remaining time: 


1. Locate the problems or areas of work need- 
ing attention. 

Make a time study of the daily and w eekly 
duties to find the “thin” spots during which 
important tasks may be scheduled. 


N 
. 


1. Need for better community relations. No 
Parent-Teacher Association existed in the school. 
The only parent contact was thru the report 
aes or occasional parent conferences. 

. Need for better pupil guidance. The faculty 
was s particularly concerned with individual guid- 
ance and discipline. Student records and _pet- 
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manent records were inadequate to give a clear 
picture of a pupil’s growth. 

3. Need for instructional improvement. Both 
the faculty and parents pointed out specific needs 
for instructional improvement. The teachers were 

to change parts of the curriculum. 

». Need for administrative management. The 
pi incipal, lacking a secretary, was responsible for 
a host of office chores—reports, correspondence, 
counting money, mimeographing, attendance— 
in addition to the regular administrative respon- 
sibilities having to do with building maintenance, 
supplies, instruction, teaching personnel and 
parent programs. 

5. Need for student activity. Again, both the 
faculty and parents reported a need for the de- 
velopment of a better program of student activi- 
ties during and after school. 

After careful consideration of the amount of 
work necessary in these five areas, they were 
weighted on a time-percentage basis. 





Area Percent | Hours 
— ae Rass 

1. Need for better commun- | 
ity relations 20% 1.6 

2. Need for better pupil 
guidance 15% 5.2 

3. Need for instructional im- | 
provement | 25% 2.0 

4. Need for administrative 
management 25% 2.0 
5. Need for student activities 15% 1.2 











(This was figured on the basis of an eight-hour 
school day and in no way included the many 
hours of overtime necessary to do the work.) 

From the chart above, it was apparent that to 
meet the needs of the school, an hour each should 
be devoted to instructional improvement and 
administrative management both morning and 
afternoon. Since the student activities would 
come in the afternoon, it would mean that pupil 
guidance activities would be scheduled in the 
morning and community relations scheduled as 
needed, either morning or afternoon. 

If instructional improvement were to take 
place, it would be necessary for the principal 
to visit classrooms and participate in the school 
program. To find out what would be the least 
busy time of day, a time-study chart was carried 
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on for a week. This study recorded the hour 
of the activity and whether it was a daily or a 
weekly task. 








Time 


8 :00-— 
9:00 
A.M. 


g:00-| 2. Health problems 


10:00 


A.M. 


| 2, Check lunchroom 


Noe 


Daily 


. Building check 
. Check schedule 


Uke Ww nN 


1. Attendance officer | 1. PTA phone calls 
2. Meet maintenance 


3. Welfare problems 





. Give out supplies f. 

. Teacher conferences) 2. Parent phone calls 
3. Enrol new pupils 
4. Tardiness cases 

5. School nurse 

6. Health check 

7. Defense stamps 


. Morning notices 


8. Playground patrol 
| g. Glee club (Wed.) 
| 10. Red Cross (Mon.) 
|11. Substitutes 


3. Orchestra (Wed.) 
4. Supervise recess 


Weekly 


Check entrances 


(Tues.) 


supt. 





1. Instructional 
improvement 








1. Office reports 


3. Lunch count 


2. Student council 
3- 
4. PTA committee 


5. 
6. Supply truck 
7. 


1. Assist on assembly 
programs 








1. Assembly (Fri.) 


(Fri.) 


Supervise dismissal 


meeting 
Mimeographing 


Book orders 








Tardiness 
. Playground 
problems 


wn 


“ 


| 4. Check attendance 


. Correspondence | 1. Primary assembly 


2. Parent calls 
3. Count lunch money 


4. Book room supplies 
5. Count milk money 
6. Guidance problems 
7. Service club (Thurs.) 








1. Instructional 
improvement 


2. News letter 


1. Study groups 
(PTA) 


(1 per mo.) 
3. Weekly schedule 
4. Primary dismissal 








1. Teacher 
conferences 
2. Pupil guidance 


2. Sports, boys 


4. Parent conferences 


1. Faculty meeting 
(Mon.) 


(Tue., Thurs.) 
3. Religious education 
dismissal 


5. Clerical work, 
supplies 
6. Principals’ meeting 








a 


Two “thin” times in the day were revealed 
from 10:00 A.M. to 11:00 A.M. and from 2:00 to 
3:00 P.M. These two hours were more likely to 
be free of interruptions, and the time was, there- 
fore, scheduled for instructional improvement. 
The principal left the office in charge of a sixth- 
grade pupil who would take calls, greet visitors, 
and inform the principal or nearest teacher of any 
emergency. Teachers were informed that the 
pr incipal would be available to them at that time; 
parents were requested to call at other hours. 
This method was not foolproof, but being out 
of the office, away from the phone and visitors, 





In Oakland, California ... 


A matter which is of great concern to all of us 
in elementary school administration is that of 
achieving the proper balance which should exist 
between the amount of our time we spend in 
activities directly pertaining to the instructional 
program in our schools and those matters only 
indirectly dealing with instruction. 

Many principals feel that a 50-50 distribution 
of their time is advisable—so percent of the time 
devoted to instruction and the supervision there- 
of, and 50 percent spent on co-curricular activi- 
ties not directly dealing with instruction. Present 
trends in education make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to maintain this 50-50 balance. 

Recognizing the problem involved and wishing 
to know the amount of time principals are devot- 
ing to these activities, | undertook a one-week 
time survey of 36 elementary school principals 
in the city of Oakland, California. 

This survey was limited to supervising princi- 
pals responsible for one elementary school of 
kindergarten to sixth grade. 

A questionnaire was devised to cover a majority 
of the predictable activities of Oakland elemen- 
tary school principals during regular school hours. 
Each principal was asked to keep a daily log of 
his co-curricular activities only for the week of 
March 9-13, 1953, jotting down the number of 
minutes spent each day in these activities. 

The amount of additional help time allotted 
each principal varied from a half-time secretary- 
clerk in small schools to two full-time secretary- 
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greatly increased the amount of time spent on in- 
structional supervision. In this way, the big job 
could get done at the expense of the smaller 
interruptions. 

A concomitant value derived from this simple 
procedure was the discovery of a number of need- 
less interruptions that could be reduced or elim- 
inated. This included the use of the school inter- 
class phone, sending to teachers bulletins and 
notices that could as well be placed on the bul- 
letin board, poor scheduling of orchestra practice, 
collection time of money, use of the supply room, 
and the scheduling of special events. 

Rosert N. Kinc 


clerks in large schools. None of the schools sur- 
veyed had a vice- -principal. 
The results of the survey follow: 


Type of Activity Hrs. Min. 
1. Accidents 26 
2. Attendance problems 35 
3. Banking (school funds) 12 
4- Building supervision I 25 
5. Child care center 5 
6. Civic clubs and service clubs 14 
7. Completing surveys and reports I 50 
8. Conveying messages 34 
g. Conferences with: 

a. cafeteria personnel 15 
b. children 2 17 
c. custodian 47 
d. members of business staff 7 
e. special services division 38 
f. nurse 33 
g. other principals 39 
h. parents I 47 
i. PTA 47 
j. school policy committee 12 
k. superintendent and _ staff I 14 
|, supervisory staff 39 
m. teachers 3 12 
n. other 27 

10. First aid 24 
11. Fund raising 25 
12. Meetings 

a. faculty I 19 

b. Parent-Teacher Association I 26 

c. other 48 
13. Organizations working with school 

children: Scouts, etc. 21 

14. Professional visits 12 
15. Questionnaires 36 
16. Religious instruction 6 
17. Assemblies (non-instructional) 

18. School organization and management 3 40 
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ig. Subsidiary accounts II 
20. Substitute teachers 36 
21, Testing 35 
22. Ticket sales (all types) 13 
22, LT ratlic reserve 2 
24. Supervision of children 2 
2<, Other activities not listed above I 56 
Under this item principals wrote in the following 
activities: 


a. Student teachers 
b. Enroling children 
c. Correspondence 
d. Library and textbook orders 
e. Preparation for dads’ club meeting 
f. Student council 
r, Adult education classes 
1. Discipline 
i. Home calls 
j. Ordering and checking supplies 
k. Rating student teachers 
|. Class pictures 
m. U.S. Savings Stamp sales) 
Toral 33 09 
As is indicated above, the total average time 
spent in co-curricular activities for all principals 
was 33 hours and g minutes. The ten items re- 
quiring the greatest amount of administrative time 
per week are listed in order from that requiring 
the greatest amount to that requiring the least 
amount of time: 


Hrs. Min. 
School Organization 3 40 
Teacher conferences 3 12 


Conferences with children 2 17 
Miscellaneous activities not listed on 


the questionnaire I 56 
Departmental surveys and reports I 50 
Conferences with parents I 47 
PTA meetings I 26 
Building supervision I 25 
Faculty meetings (administrative) I 19 
Conferences with the superintendent and staff 1 14 


The questionnaire results were analyzed ac- 
cording to the enrolment of the schools. The 
figures given are based on averages per week. 


Enrolment of school Hrs. Min. 
a. Up to 450 32 15 
b. 451-650 33 oO 
c. over 650 33 57 


An analysis of these results indicates that the 
enrolment of a school makes little difference in 
the amount of time a principal devotes to co- 
curricular activities. Only slight increase is evi- 
dent as the enrolment of the schools increases. 

Administrative organization, teacher and pupil 
conferences, and an increase in school-community 
relations, are the major factors consuming the 
time of an elementary school principal. 


Coin D. FERN 


In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania... 


In the fall of 1951, the Professional Committee 
of the Philadelphia Principals’ Club gave its at- 
tention to the problem of analyzing the many 
and varied activities in which principals are en- 

gaged. One of the methods used by the com- 
mittee was a surv ey. Approximately 50 principals, 
out of a city-w ide total of 192, were asked to 
participate in the survey. The members of this 
group were carefully selected to give a repre- 
sentative picture for ‘the city. All sections of the 
city and all types of schools were represented. 

As one of the early steps, the members of this 
representative group met and discussed the work 
of the principal. They planned a survey of the 
work of principals in Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of making a kind of job analysis. The com- 
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mittee agreed that, for the particular purposes of 
this study, it would be wise to record the activi- 
ties and the amount of time given to each on 
selected days. These activities were listed and 
studied under the headings: (1) before school, 
(2) morning session, (3) noon recess, (4) after- 
noon session, and (5) after school. The selected 
days were in no sense of the word unusual. The 
schools were not participating in any special city- 
wide programs on those days which were four in 
number and were spaced approximately one week 
apart from mid-October to mid-November. 

It goes without saying thac it was difficult to 
find some organization of work into which would 
fit all of the kinds of things which principals do. 
For purposes of this study, it was agreed that 
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the work of the principal might be divided into 
five areas: administration, personnel, public rela- 
tions, research, and supervision. The following 
table indicates the average percentage of the 
principal’s time which is devoted to each of the 
kinds of work: 


Percent 


\dministration 26.1 
Personnel 14.5 
Public Relations 12.4 
Research 6.7 
Supervision 40.3 


In Tennessee... 


Professional school administrators are well 
aware of the complex nature of the elementary 
school principal’s job, but it is difficult for the 
non-administrator to realize that the principal’s 
task is much more than routine. Yet there is 
usually a citizen in every community who is 
ready to interpret the job of principal to his 
fellow citizens. More than likely, the ee 
school principal’s responsibility is described i 

a peculiar fashion. Altho a citizen may be sincere 
in his explanation, he may not take ‘the time to 
delve into the intricacies of the principal’s pro- 
fessional work. It was just such poor, biased 
pictures of the elementary school principal’s job 
that served as a starter for a public information 
program planned to interpret correctly the nature, 
ig and size of the principal’s function 

Tennessee. 

" aaneeiilie the elementary school prin- 
cipal’s administrative ability is measured often- 
times only by the manner of activ ity he displays 
before the very eyes of numbers of people. So 
long as people can see an elementary principal 
in action, observe his physical motion, or hear 
his conversation in public, they reckon rather 
quickly that the principal is a good and busy man 
or woman. But appraisal of this educator’s value 
as an administrator becomes quite peculiar when, 
for example, he spends time in his office thinking 
thru ideas and organizing his work, or spends 
time in the classroom or on the playground, “just” 
observing teachers and children at work. 

In the absence of organized effort to inform 
the public about the nature, size, and importance 
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An analysis of the returns indicated that the 

average principal worked approximately two 
hours each day in addition to the so-called 
“regular” school day which begins at 8:45 and 
ends at 3:30. F urther study showed that 39 min- 
utes of this time were spent at work before 
school, 34 minutes during the noon recess, and 
47 minutes after the close of the regular school 
day. 

C. Dororuy T. Beck 

Davin J. Sipson 


of the job of the elementary school principal in 
the state, the Tennessee Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association became concerned recently 
with a ruling which would give them little or no 
time to carry on their administrative work dur- 
ing the school day. It is reasonable to believe that 
the ruling was provoked following pressure by 
citizens who were not properly informed and 
concerned with the nature of the elementary 
school principal’s work and the size of his task. 


Background of the Tennessee Study 

Until early in 1952, Tennessee elementary prin- 
cipals in schools with staffs of fifteen or more 
were eligible to be considered supervising prin- 
cipals. This means that blocks of the principal's 
working day could be given partially or totally 
to administration and supervision. In the spring 
of 1952, elementary school principals were con- 
fronted with a ruling that one could not be 
termed a supervising principal until the teaching 
staff reached the figure of twenty. 

Inasmuch as serious elementary school prin- 
cipals were working diligently to improve their 
curricula in particular and their schools in gen- 
eral, there was much concern when it was learned 
that time for administrative and supervisory 
duties would be reduced to the lowest possible 
minimum during the school day. For many, it 
meant that the principal found it necessary to 
teach all day and attend to administrative duties 
before and after school. 

In view of all this, the principals felt that 
proper information should be developed and dis- 
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pensed to indicate that the administrative job of 
the prince ipal is large and significant, so much so 
that details of such work cannot be handled as 
a sideline. The Tennessee Elementary School 
Principals’ Association, thru its research com- 
mittee, developed a plan for getting data. 
Research Committee decided to try to get 
information thru contact with administrators 
who were principals of different-sized schools in 
varying types of communities. To do this, a 
survey was planned to function among the fol- 
lowing: 
a. so principals in schools with 20 or more 
teachers, 
b. 50 principals in schools with 15 to 19 teachers, 
¢. 5o principals in schools with 10 to 14 teachers, 
d. so principals in schools with less than 10 
teachers. 


Nature of Research 

The professional elementary school principals’ 
organization was interested in picturing as graph- 
ically as possible the many factors which chal- 
lenge an elementary school principal to make 
the job a significant one. A research instrument 
was designed and mailed to the various groups of 
principals to obtain a fair idea of the adminis- 
trator’s day. One week of time was necessary 
for supplying the data. Information was sought 
in the following areas: 


alking—to teachers, pupils, other school 
personnel, parents 

2. Writing—reports, records, correspondence 
Visiting—classrooms, cafeteria, homes 

4. Teaching—regular, special and emergency 
classes 


we 


Planning—assemblies, curriculum, staff meet- 
ings, study groups, projects 

6. Meetings—stafi, PTA, assembly, parent con- 
ferences, professional, community organiza- 
tions 


Ww 


Reading—correspondence, professional liter- 

ature, preparation for teaching, 

reports 

8. Directing—in-service education, child wel- 
fare, fire drills 

». Personal—lunch, miscellaneous 


records, 


= 





During the project, a time chart was used in 
an attempt to obtain a real picture of the admin- 
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istrator’s responsibility from six-thirty o’clock in 
the morning until nine o'clock in the ev ening, 
Monday thru Saturday. The instruments used for 
securing the data were not difficult to fill pro- 
vided the principal found time at regular inter- 
vals to supply the information. 


Resume 


Survey instruments were sent to two hundred 
rural and urban principals in all sections of the 
state of Tennessee. There were 78 replies. The 
Tennessee Elementary Principals’ Association in 
its October, 1952 bulletin published findings 
grouped as follows: 

A. Twenty-eight schools with supervising prin- 
cipals 
11—(20 or more teachers) 10 with full-time 
secretaries 
3—(15-19 teachers) 3 with secretaries 
3—(10-14 teachers) 3 part-time secretaries 
i—(less than 10 teachers) full-time secretary 
10—(20 or more teachers) no secretaries 

B. Fourteen schools with supervising principals 
9g—(15-19 teachers) 
5—(10-14 teachers) 

C. Twenty-seven schools with part-time teach- 
ing principals 
g—(15-19 teachers) 
1g—(10-14 teachers) 

D. Nine schools with less than 10 teachers 
(teaching principals). 


The Research Committee has prepared the fol- 
lowing table which gives the average percent of 
time spent by principals in groups A, B, C, and 
1D. Calculations are based on returns of principals 
who recorded their daily duties from 7:30 o’clock 
in the morning thru time of dismissal i in the after- 
noon, as follows: 


A B Cc D 
1. Talking 27.0% 26.1% 18.6% 16.7% 
2. Writing 12.1% 13.6% 11.0% 8.5% 
3. \ isiting 18.4% 14.4% 9.6% 8.5% 
4. a Sn 3.0% 33.2% 44.8% 
5. Planning 7.3% 7:5% 6.8% 4.3% 
6. oe 9.67% 10.4 % 5.8% 4.2% 
7. Reading 5.2 = - 2% 
8. Directing 3 8, he : 6% 5 6% 
g. Personal 6.4% 11.8% 4.5% 5.2% 


Returns indicate that the average number of 
hours per week spent after dismissal (nights and 
Saturdays) is as follows: 


19 





COON si istocecencn 8.24 hours 
Se, tree ee 8.70 hours 
CO hTERT Tere 10.00 hours 
EP sien cunieswensed 15.45 hours 


[he number of returns coming from principals 
was not sufficient to conclude that, in relation to 
the facets considered, the total or, perhaps, the 
average typical picture of a Tennessee elemen- 
tary school principal’s job is presented. How- 
ever, the calculations recorded may be used to 
give direction to one’s thinking in relation to the 


In Mobile. Alabama... 


with which 


time-consuming tasks 
principals are confronted. Pointed up, also, is the 
need for additional research and study to provide 


Tennessee 


information which could do the following: 
(1) picture the size and complexity of the prin- 
cipal’s task to the principals themselves; (2) show 
graphically to county and municipal officials the 
size of a principal’s job; and, (3) interpret the 
elementary principalship and much that is in- 
volved in it to those who support the schools 
with their money. 
Mack P. Davis 


Epiror’s Note: Here is an outline of one principal’s responsibilities and 
the schedule he worked out to meet them. Points at which the principal has 
help are indicated. Note that when checks appear in both the “help” and the 
“no help” columns, this means the principal has no help with some activities 
in this category but does have help with other activities that fall within the 


same category. 





















































| 
Responsibilities of the Principal | Help |No Help 
aa Pe C— - oo 
Make daily attendance reports— 
number and percentage Student | 
Org. | 
eatin | | --- 4 
Bank school money Student | 
Org. | 
Cc heck helen Jf 
Sine rvise edie | J/ 
Make nails reports | Teacher 
Re port t to attendance officer | Teacher | 
a age aes | 
Check request forms for janitors’ w 
supplies 0 eg al 
as ape | | 
i vores with parents | J 
aes . 
Center with pupils | Jf Jf 
Bees. ante } 
Confer with teachers | Vv 
ga 
Confer with community leaders | J/ | / 
se | ; 
Relea orient new teachers | Jf / 
aceasta | = 
Cc hocks: faulty needs for welfare | 
reports fc vY | 
| 
aon ; a -- 
Plan year’s program | vA | 







































































Responsibilities of the Principal | Help IN No Help 
Plan daily schedule ” a 
Plan news bulletin | VJ | 
Sign reports and report cards P a J/ 
Evaluate teachers’ growth | | J/ 
Assign teachers to buildings and } | 
grades | | J/ 
Make inventory | v | 
Plan and conduct teachers’ wee ee ‘ 
meetings | Vv | 
Revise teachers’ handbooks to | I ; 
incorporate new policies | J 
Stimulate professional growth | J/ ‘ 
Motivate in-service program | V 
Plan exhibits; plan for American 
Education Week / 
Counsel children JV a 
Select textbooks 4 JV | 7 
Prepare budget | J | 
Plan radio skits on weekly | 
program VY | 
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e Responsibilities of the Principal Help (No Help| Responsibilities of the Principal Help |No Help 
le : ; ae } 7 a ' OTe (iter aE nam 
f Help students with adjustment Make the instructional supply 
* H problems / budget J/ 
- | — ee SA eae -_ —_ 
y H teachers with adjustment Take children to hospital J 
j ‘ , 
oblems \ \ —— | —_— 
le Confer with superintendent VJ 
1e Escort observers thru building / wo me - ———- 
- - Confer with supervisors V 
Make community resource survey / = - — Sani — 
Is Arrange visit for health clinics o/ 
PRINCIPAL’S SCHEDULE 
lime 
7:50-8:05 Inspection of buildings and grounds. Conference with janitor 
8:05-8:10 | Check plans scheduled for the day’s work 
id i 8:10-8:15 | Reception of teachers in all-purpose room 
{ 
as ——— et 
he | 8:15-8:35 | Distributing supplies. Conferences. Recruiting personnel. 
ies | : os 1 wisn, Wenubiaaes. § eer) Wf ) canekee. 6 ie ee eee 
he Monday Tuesday | Wednesday | Thursday Friday Saturday Sunday 
a tes 2S SS eee = Sees eS 
8:35-9:35 Observation in classrooms 
9:35-10:20 | Parent conferences. Correspondence for office. Conference for all service (Parent con- 
clubs chartered by student organization. ferences. 
| -|—— -  ______——_ Plan agenda. 
10:20-10:30 Observation of traffic during toilet period Evaluate 
: — -——— — - = = ————} ———_——_—_____ | last week’s | Men’s Day 
10:30-12:00 | Banking and checking Blue School board | Community | Assembly work. First 
t Book daily meeting. contacts Sunday 
Principals’ in month 
conference 5:00-6:00 
4th Wed. 
12:00-12:15 Assist with and supervise all-purpose lunchroom program 
12:15-1:05 Lunch and rest period Women’s 
— — ee Day 
1:05-1:35 Observation in classrooms Last 
- - 3 —— — ——— Sunday 
1:35-1:55 Taking part in free play in month 
a 8 a — -- 5:00-6:00 
1:55-2:00 | Observing the dismissal of Ist and 2nd grades and greeting parents who + 
come for children 
4 2:00-3:00 | Work with records and correspondence (Two teachers do | Committee PTA 
4 part-time secretarial work.) Observe student-operated library | conference 4th 
~ $$, —_— — —_—___— —' —- Sunday 
J 3:00-3:20 | Conference Conference OPEN OPEN | Conference 5:00-6:00 
with teachers | 4th, 5th & 7th & 8th 
; —Ist, 2nd & 6th grades | grades 
y 3rd grades | 
A : Organization} United Negro | Coordinated | American Boy Scouts 
schedule Fund club Heritage 
fi First Monday | 3rd Tues. 2nd & 4th 4th Thurs. 
Wed. 
8 :00-9 :00 8:00—10:00 8:00—10:00 6:00-8:00 
aa | 
all WAYMAN R. F. GRANT 
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WILLIAM GRAVES 
NATHAN STOLLER 


SIMPLE diary form that will lend itself to an 

infinite number of special analyses was de- 

veloped in connection with our study of the 
elementary principalship. (See p. 10 for descrip- 
tion of this study.) 

The diary is composed of four columns on a 
sheet of paper. As many sheets as required may 
be used. The four column headings, w hich 
should, of course, be spaced across the page, are: 


Time Activ- Length of Location of | Description 
ity Began the Activity | the Activity of the 
in Minutes Activity 


To be most useful, the location column should 
specify such areas as office, classroom, hall, 
nurse’s office, superintendent's office, etc. The 
detail in the description of the activity will deter- 
mine the depth of the analysis possible. For in- 
stance, it would mention the persons involved, by 
their title (custodian, teacher, etc.), the kind of 
communication used (telephone, conference, 
letter, etc.), and finally, the exact nature of the 
business. A sample entry would be: 


10:10 15 minutes Office Conference with parent 


explaining entrance regula- 
tions for kindergarten. 


(The italicized words are the key words follow- 
ing the suggestion for the exact nature of the 
business. ) 

A time analysis such as this has proved helpful 
in answering many questions for the principal. 
For example: As a principal, how much time do 
I spend interpreting the school program? (Are 
there ways to improve this function? ) How much 
of my time do I plan, and how much is “de- 
manded” of me? What kinds of activities do I 
do alone? (Could I share some? ) 

One of the best approaches to analysis of the 
principal’s time can be made thru group study, 
whereby two or more neighboring principals 


N 
Ne 





THE 


/ ft 
make parallel studies of their expenditure of time 
and follow up with a study of results. Each may 
thus learn new ways of approaching the de- 
mands of his position. 

In analyzing the principal’s time the eight- 
category content outline given below might serve 
as a beginning. It is imperative that whatever 
analysis used be consistent. It is helpful to make 
any categorical treatment so discrete that over- 
lapping from one section to another is kept at a 
minimum. In group work on analyses of this 
type it is extremely important that the concepts 
used are accepted in advance by the group to 


avoid confusion, and that these concepts are ap- 
plied to the data consistently. 


Content outline 











Category Sample of the ty pes of activity 
expected in this category 
Plant Inspection of building, conferences 


with custodian on upkeep of building 
facilities, writing memos on upkeep, re- 
pair, recommendations for renovations; 
problems of heat, light, ventilation, etc. 





Individual Conferences with parents, special teach- 

child ers, classroom teachers and _ individual 

guidance children regarding individual _ pupil 
progress, adjustment to school routines, 
individual pupil problems—all matters 
except health and safety. Reviewing 
pupil records, | etc. 





Working on implementation of the 
school program, arranging schedules, 
making appointments, filling out reports, 
receiving and making phone calls re- 
garding school operation (program), 
writing bulletins, memos for smooth- 
functioning program; arranging with sub- 
stitute teachers; collecting money, etc. 


Administrative 
management 





Personal and These are generally preparation activi- 

professional ties: taking courses; attending profes- 

growth sional meetings; reading educational pub- 
lications; reviewing films, texts, and other 
materials; preparing articles, etc. 





School- Concerns all activities involving rela- 
community tion of school to community. Discussing 
relations or arranging use of building for com- 
munity groups; working on affairs to be 
held to improve, promote or effect good 
school-community relations. 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
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Health and lime spent in conferences with nurse; 

safety of supervision of children entering and leav- 

children ing building; safety patrol activity; fire 
drills; time on individual children’s health 
and physical well-being; all calls and com- 
munications activities related to these 
things. 

Staff per- Time spent on problems and matters 


sonnel affecting the total inclusive working 

administration conditions of all school staff: work load; 
salary; informal discussions in halls, of- 
fice, other rooms on general staff matters 
affecting the attitudes of staff towards 
their work. Evaluation of staff members 
thru individual interviews pertaining to 
morale; time spent on rating reports of 
indiv idual. 


Time spent in communication of all 
kinds with teachers and children only, 
or, in rare cases, with other personnel 
who will be in direct, face-to-face re- 
lation with children for the purpose 
of instruction. Discussions of lessons 
planned, materials to be used, methods 
of presentation and situational factors of 
the learning experience. In-service com- 
mittee work of all kinds with teachers 
involved; discussions of the school’s cur- 
riculum. Addressing pupils in groups; 
working with pupils in groups. 


Instructional 
leadership 





Other Indicate here the activity and percent 


of time that should be spent on any 
activity or concern not falling in the 
above categories. 


For Further Help 


One approach to a study of the demands of 
the elementary school principalship might be an 
effort by a group of principals in a local situa- 
tion to list all the discrete activities in which they 
take part. Each principal could submit his own 
list, and a committee might go thru the material, 
eliminate duplications, and sort the activities into 
a small number of major categories. Following 
this, the committee could set up a questionnaire, 
using six columns as indicated below: 


The questionnaire could then be submitted to 
as many principals as possible with some such 
explanation and instructions as the following: 
Column 1: This column lists principals’ activities, 
broken down into major categories. 

Column 2: If the activity in Column 1 is an ac- 
tivity that you have delegated to someone else, 
indicate in Column 2 the person (teacher, secre- 
tary, student, etc.) to whom you have delegated 
the activity. 
Column 3: 
one or more persons, 
activity with you. 
Colunm 4: If the activity is one you now per- 
form alone but plan to delegate to someone, 
place a check in this column. If possible, indicate 
person to whom activity will be delegated. 
Column 5: If the activity is one you now per- 
form rh but plan to share with someone, place 
a check in this column. If possible, indicate the 
person who will share the activity. 

Column 6: If the activity is one which you 
perform alone and feel you cannot ever delegate 
or share, place a check in this column. 


If this activity is one you share with 
indicate who shares the 


In any local situation, the data collected thru 
these questionnaires can serve many purposes: 
They can be the basis for principals to con- 
sider, individually or as a group, the possibilities 
for delegating or sharing activities related to the 
principalship. Appropriate delegation and sharing 
can mean both a saving of the principal’s time 
and growth opportunities for others. 
_T hey can provide a factual basis for helping 
‘ie board of education, parents, and other in 
terested persons understand the specific nature of 
the principal’s job. 
3. They can provide a factual basis for dem- 
onstrating the need for clerical help, the need 
for an assistant principal, etc. 


























| 
Description of Activity Have | Now Will Will Must 
delegated| share delegate share perform 
to: with: to: with: myself 
—s | 
Evaluation of teachers | | | J 

| 
Counting milk money secretary | | | 
wer | | | | | 
Checking registers | teacher; | | | 
| | secretary | 
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wedoit this way... LIBRARY PROG 


In Long Beach, there are well-equipped libraries in each elementary school, under the administra- | 
tion of professionally- -trained school librarians. These libraries carry on a fine library program 
for all primary and intermediate classes and they supplement and enrich various activities thruout 
the school curriculum. 

With the tremendous post-war growth in the Long Beach school population, many new elemen- 
tary schools have been and are being built. Superintendent Douglas A. Newcomb has encouraged 
the use of committees of librarians and teachers in assisting with plans for the new school libraries 
so that, in spite of rapid growth, facilities and services are ‘continually improved. 

Usually, each class attends the school library once a week. Individuals or small groups doing 
research or reference work may go at any time. First- grade classes attend less often if library time 





is not available. 
These are some of the major contributions our libraries make to children in Long Beach: 


—_——_—-—aeee— 


Kindergarten children tell the librarian about the pictures 
. Superior reading group works on special project 



















3. Student assistants help “check out” and “slip” books 
4. School librarians broadcast a story for class listening 
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in Long Beach, California 


- &§ i. The library plays an important role in that part of the special 


2 reading curriculum offered the sixth-grade very superior pupils. In 
t order to challenge these children at the top of the reading-test scale, a 


definite reading program in five fields of literature (Newberry-Caldecott 
- books, folklore, poetry, translations and biography) has been set up. 





d | This program, under the guidance of the school librarian, has widened 
sl the literary horizons of these children and stimulated their interest in 


many fields of endeavor. 


y 
§ The elementary library not only dev elops literary evaluations for 


. wailed grade ‘children, but it also prov ides rich supplementary 
references. Often classes may make an excursion to the local harbor or 
to a local industry. Children turn to the library for help in answering 
the many questions such excursions always arouse. There in the library 
they can use the atlases, encyclopedias, almanacs, unabridged dictionary it 
and other book tools that the av erage Classroom does not usually have. 


==> 


. ——— 


3- The librarian carries on a rich storytelling program of traditional 
stories. Picture storytelling is also an enjoyable part of this program 
with kindergarten and primary grade children. In such ways as these, 
libraries contribute to children’s reading readiness and literary heritage. 


The elementary library adds to the experience that every sixth- 
sates enjoys at the L ong Beach Schools Camp Hi-Hill in the nearby 
mountains. A special library collection is maintained at Camp Hi- Hill, 
including books on astronomy, hiking, trees, birds, hobbies, weather 
and a few storybooks to read at quiet time. When the children return 
to their classrooms after a week’s experience in out-of-door school, the 
elementary librarian capitalizes on their interest by giving them a book 
list “So You Have Been to Camp Hi-Hill! Now Enjoy Some Reading.” 
These book suggestions, related to nature, science and their camping 
experience, have opened new interests and areas of reading to these 
youngsters. 


. The special contribution from the librarians on our Long Beach 
re FM radio station is “Bag-O’-Tales,” the weekly story hour for 
, class listening. Elementary children also discuss favorite books with 
their librarians over the radio program called “Speaking of Books.” 


All kinds of reference ma- 


wr 
. 


The school librarian provides service to the exceptional or physi- 





“a handicapped children in various ways: circulates books, tells terials are available in the 
stories, maintains special book collections of large- type books for sight- library 
saving classes, special picture books for the hard-of-hearing groups. 6. A library collection is main- 


. With the help of a trained librarian the elementary library con- tained at the school camp 
eribuces greatly to the present-day curriculum by prov iding reference 
materials and various books and reading activities as helps for solving 
problems in group living and developing skills in the process of learning. 


Contributed by Lois Fannin, Supervisor, School Libraries, and Harold 
I. Judson, Principal, John Muir School, Long Beach, California. 
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What are the activities on which I spend 
most of my time? 

What activities receive the least attention 
and the least amount of time? 

What are the reasons for this particular dis- 
tribution of my time? 

Is the distribution of time appropriate? 

If the distribution of time is not appropriate, 
what are the reasons for the unsatisfactory 
allocation of time for various activities? 


a. Do I need help with clerical details? 

b. Do I need help with supervision of in- 
struction? 

c. Am I spending more time on the things 
I like to do, and slighting—perhaps un- 
consciously—the activities that | do not 
particularly enjoy? 

d. Am I spending more time on 
which should be handled by others— 
teachers, children, custodian, parents, 
clerk? If so, why? Is it because I like 
these particular activities and continue to 
care for them myself even tho they might 
be delegated or shared? Is it because I 
haven’t yet worked out a satisfactory plan 
for delegating or sharing these particular 
activities? Or are there other reasons? © 

e. Am I neglecting some areas because I do 
not feel particularly well qualified to han- 
dle them? Are they areas in which I have 
had little training? Would I give more 


activities 








Editor's Note: During the summer ses- 
sion, a group of graduate students at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, reviewed 
the job analysis reports that appear in this 
issue. The students then developed (1) a 
series of questions which a principal might 
use to gain further insight into his job and 
his ways of working, and (2) a series of ° 
questions which help point the way to good 
use of time. The first series appears here; 
the second series will appear in December. 

The students who worked on this project 
included one assistant superintendent— 
Arthur J. Lewis, Minneapolis, Minnesota— 
and the following elementary school prin- 
cipals: Wayman R. F. Grant, Mobile, Ala- 
bama; Robert N. King, Glens Falls, New 
York; George R. Reynolds, Great Neck, 
New York; and Harry W. Robinson, 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan. 








attention to these activities if I could de- 
velop greater competence in dealing with 
them? What kind of help would I need 
to develop such competence? 

f. Am I spending more time on some activi- 
ties than is justified simply because I am 
not skilled in these activities and conse- 
quently require more time to handle 
them? (For example: typing, filing, keep- 
ing accounts, preparing written com- 
munications, carrying on interviews, etc.) 


Does the distribution of time indicate a fair 
degree of organization? Does it show a pat- 
tern of working (flexible but still a helpful 
guide), or does it indicate a moment-to- 
moment way of working? 


Summing up 


I. 


N 
. 


THE 


What are the activities on which I should be 
spending more time? 

What are the activities on which I could 
spend Jess time without doing harm to the 
school program? 

What are some of the things I might do to 
make more of my time available for the 
major responsibilities of my job? Hire 
additional personnel? Delegate or share 
responsibilities? Reorganize my work sched- 
ule? Develop greater competence for han- 
dling certain aspects of my job? 
ELEMENTARY 
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Are Teaching Principals 
a Vanishing Kace 


[his summer I spent a few minutes in the 
replica of the log schoolhouse built at Fort 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky, in 1776. It was a small 
room (about 1o feet x 12 feet) with benches 
placed in lines upon the dirt floor. Hardly any- 
thing about the school or its equipment reminded 
me of the modern elementary school. As I sat on 
one of the rude benches I tried to capture some- 
thing of the spirit of that old school and of the 
thoughts that must have run thru the minds of 
the teachers who had served there. 

| doubt that those early teachers were disturbed 
much by such words as “curriculum” or “instruc- 
tional leadership” or “supervision” or “time sched- 
ules.” The teacher then was both teacher and 
principal. Altho he (or she) did not have to worry 
about children who yawned over their lessons 
because of late TV programs, he must have had 
his troubles. Even now, standing in the replica 
of the old fort, one can almost hear the whoops 
of the Indians and the busy preparations for 
further exploration and settlement. It was not 
difficult to imagine George Rogers Clark going 
toward his log house to ponder further about the 
explorations he wanted to make of the North- 
west. I almost believe Daniel Boone nudged me 
out of the way for he had work to do. Perhaps 
that little school was a quiet place—with both 
teacher and pupils free to study unhindered—but 
I doubt it. 

The teaching principal of today’s elementary 
school is in a sense a legacy from somewhat primi- 
tive school conditions. Like the teacher at old 
Fort Harrodsburg, the modern teaching principal 
is both teacher and principal. He is expected to 
“instruct” and to “supervise” —to do all of the 
things laid down by modern educational theory 
(including the reading of the horrible articles 
like this one). In many ways it is the most trying 
position in our modern schools, but also it has 
the satisfactions of both the classroom teacher 
and the principal. 
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How Many Exist? 


No one knows how many teaching principals 
there are in the United States. The problem of 
determining numbers lies, of course, in the defini- 
tion. The teacher in the one-teacher school is 
usually both an instructor and an administrator; 
in a two-teacher school one may be the “head” 
teacher (years ago the “principal” teacher, hence 
the name principal). As we go on up the line to 


three-teacher, four-teacher, and larger schools 
there is no infallible rule that tells us “now we 


have reached the teaching principal level.” 

In its studies of salaries' in urban school sys- 
tems the NEA Research Division has arbitrarily 
defined “teaching principal” as one who gives less 
than half of his time to supervision (that is, 51 
percent or more given to classroom teaching 
duties). On the basis of the replies received it is 
possible to estimate the total number of teach- 
ing and supervising principals in urban school 
systems: 





' Since 1923 the NEA Research Division has published 
a study every other year of the salaries paid in urban 
schools. The most recent report was the Research Bul- 
letin for April 1953 entitled: “Salaries and Salary Sched- 
ules of Urban School Employees, 1952-53.” 





Editor’s Note: “How many teaching princi- 
pals are there? Is the number decreasing? How 
much time do these principals spend in teach- 
ing? How much administrative responsibility 
do they have? How do their salaries compare 
with those of supervising principals and class- 
room teachers?” 

These and other questions are answered in 
this “status” article prepared by Frank Hub- 
bard, Director of the Research Division, NEA. 
In future issues of THe NationaL ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPAL, we will present discussions of 
problems raised by teaching principals thru 
correspondence and in study sessions at re- 
gional and national meetings. 
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In terms of the definition used by the NEA 
Research Division the teaching principalship is 
on its way out. A breakdown of the figures by 
population groups shows that nearly one- -third 
of the positions have disappeared in the large 
metropolitan centers during the past 20 years; this 
happened despite substantial increases in enrol- 
ment. In the smallest places (between 2500 and 
5000) two-thirds of the teaching principalships 
have gone in this same period. In these smaller 
places the losses may have been caused by con- 
solidations and the enlargements of the adminis- 
trative units. In the population groups between 
10,000 and 30,000 the decrease has been slowest, 
but even here about 1 in 6 of the positions exist- 
ing in 1932-33 Were not in existence in 1952-53. 

By way of contrast, in urban districts the 
superv ising principalship is on the increase. Dur- 
ing the past two decades the number of teaching 
principals has decreased almost by half; the 
number of supervising principals has nearly 


doubled. 


Why the Change? 


At least three factors are operating to decrease 
the number of teaching elementary-school prin- 
cipals. One major influence is the general move- 
ment toward larger school districts. As districts 
are consolidated and reorganized, it is possible 
to set up larger school units which necessarily 
must be placed under the direction of someone 
freed from full-time teaching. This trend has 
been a real factor in the smaller urban areas, altho 
it would not seriously affect the metropolitan 
areas (except as these have absorbed suburban 
districts). 

Of major importance in the large urban areas 
has been the realization by superintendents of 
the potential role of the principal and the sub- 
stantial efforts to provide units large enough to 
justify the employment of persons qualified to 
serve as supervising principals. For several decades 
superintendents have wanted to increase the 
supervisory leadership of principals, partly to 
magnify the principalship and partly to replace 
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certain types of instructional leadership formerly 
provided by the central office. 

The third factor which has made for a decline 
in the number of teaching principalships (and an 
increase in the number of supervising principal- 
ships) has been the efforts of principals them- 
selves. Individually, in local and state groups, and 
thru the national association, principals have 
recognized the need for greater freedom from 
teaching duties so that they could help classroom 
teachers with their problems. 

This desire to participate as qualified super- 
visors in the solution of classroom problems is 
something that teaching principals themselves 
have often sought. Some evidence of this may 
be found in the replies of teaching principals re- 
ported both in the 1928 and 1948 Yearbooks of 
the national department.? In the 1928 report the 
teaching principal (on the average) gave about 
64 percent of his time to teaching and only about 
10 percent to supervision; under ideal conditions 
he thought he should teach only about 31 percent 
of his time and give 34 percent to supervision. 
In the 1948 Yearbook teaching principals said 
that they spent about 60 percent of their time in 
teaching and only 12 percent in supervision, in 
contrast, they w anted to give 2 3 percent to teach- 
ing and 39 percent to superv ision. On this the 
1948 Yearbook commented as follows: “They 
[teaching principals] suggest this shift in time 
distribution because of the unsolved supervisory 
problems which they face daily under present 
conditions.” 


What Are They Like? 


It is not easy to get a sharp picture of the 
characteristics of teaching principals. Not only 
do the positions themselves vary widely but the 
definitions used in studies and surveys differ to 
a considerable degree. For example, the NEA 
Research Division’s salary studies classify 4s 
“teaching principals” those who have less than 
half time available for supervision (or put an- 





2 National Education Association, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. The Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship. Seventh Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the 
Department, 1928. p. 207, 256, 291. 

National Education Association, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. The Elementary-School Prin- 
cipalship—Today and Tomorrow. Twenty-Seventh Year- 
book. Washington, D. C.: the Department, 1948. p. 86-92. 
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other way, those whose teaching duties require 
more than half of their school time). In the 1928 
and 1948 Yearbooks of the national department 
the teaching principa! was defined as one having 
less than 75 percent of his time free from teach- 
ing. Similar variations are found in state and 
local studies so that comparisons can be made 
only “in general” without too much emphasis 
upon statistical differences. 

In the 1928 Yearbook the typical teaching 
principal was in charge of a school of 288 pupils, 
probably a Grades I to VI organization. Three- 
fourths were women and the average age was 
about 4o years. She had less than four years of 
college preparation and had served about seven 
years in the principalship in a total of nearly 
years in educational work. As indicated 
earlier, she gave about 64 percent of her time 
to teaching duties. 

By 1948 the average teaching principal had 
changed primarily with regard to one major 
point—she had at least four years of college 
preparation (in fact, 38 percent reported the 
master’s degree). Slightly more than half were 
women and the average age was almost 44 years. 
On the average, she had nearly 21 years of school 
experience of which eight years was in the prin- 
cipalship. Teaching duties took about 60 percent 
of her time. 

A recent and comprehensive state study was 
issued by the California State Department of 
Education (May 1953).* Data were obtained on 
840 principals—84 percent were full-time admin- 
istrators, 7 percent taught part time, and 8 percent 
taught full time. Unfortunately for our purposes 
here, the data are not shown separately for super- 
vising and teaching principals except for salaries. 
One trend in California supports the point made 
earlier as to the decreasing number of teaching 
principals. Comparisons between 1933 and 1951 
data show that the percent of part-time teaching 
principals declined from 27 percent of the total 
studied to 7 percent; the proportion of full-time 
teaching principals declined from 22 percent to 
g percent. A recommendation of the California 
study is in line with national trends and policies: 
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* California State Department of Education. The Ele- 
mentary School Principalship in California. Sacramento: 
the Department, May 1953. 49 p. Summary of a doctor’s 
thesis by Lloyd Bevans. 
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“The assignment to principals of teaching and 
of duties commonly performed by a superin- 
tendent defeats the purposes of the principalship.” 
In brief, these other duties take time aw ay from 
the instructional leadership which most principals 
want to give. 

A study of 140 principals in Kentucky * shows 
that nearly 50 percent of them allot at least 75 
percent of their time to teaching; nearly 60 per- 
cent of the 140 would be classified as “teaching 
principals” under the Research Division’s defini- 
tion in its salary studies. As in the California 
study, hardly any comparisons could be made 
between ‘ ‘teaching principals” in Kentucky and 
those in the national studies. One recommenda- 
tion of the Kentucky study was that, so far as 
possible and certainly in schools with eight or 
more teachers, the principal should be freed from 
teaching duties. 

In the available studies the teaching principal 
does not stand out clearly as to his (or her) 
characteristics. In age he is likely to average some- 
what younger than the ty pical classroom teacher 
and the typical supervising principal; his duties 
are a difficult combination of classroom assign- 
ments and the functions of the supervising prin- 
cipal. Often he is serving an apprenticeship which 
will lead to appointment as a supervising prin- 
cipal. Often his school is “growing up” in a new 
community, suburb, or other area where in time 
the district will require a full-time principal. 
Often he is the “forgotten man” among the vari- 
ous types within a school system. 


What Salaries Are Paid? 


Perhaps the salaries of teaching principals can 
be used to demonstrate the “forgotten man” angle 
just referred to. For example, if we take the 
average salary of elementary-school classroom 
teachers as 100 in each group (by population) 
of urban school districts, we find that the average 
of the teaching principals is about 112 and that 
of supervising principals is nearly 150. These 
indexes of relationship simply mean that “on the 
average” the teaching principals got 12 percent 
more salary in 1952-53 than the typical teacher; 
the average salary of the supervising principals 





4 Ginger, Lyman V. A Study of the Elementary-School 
Principalship in Kentucky. Lexington: University of 
Kentucky, June 1950. 139 p. 
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is about 50 percent above the average salary of 
the classroom teacher in elementary schools. 

Let us look at salary from the angle of trends. 
Over the past 20 years in most groups of urban 
school districts the av erage salary of elementary- 
school classroom teachers. has advanced more than 
the, average salary of teaching principals. For 
example, in the 100,000 to 500,000 population 
g 3 percent 
and teaching principals 83.4 percent ‘heewenn 
1930-31 and 1952-53. In urban places of 10,000 
to 30,000 population, the average salary of 
elementary-school classroom teachers was 140.7 
percent higher in 1952-53 than in 1930-31; that 
of teaching principals in the same places, 125.9 


group, classroom teachers advanced tot. 


percent higher. 

Or, in terms of average amounts paid, in the 
100,000 to 500,000 population group of urban 
places, the average salary of elementary-school 
classroom teachers was $1866 in 1930-31 and 

33756 in 1952-53; that of teaching principals was 
2330 in 1930-31 and $4274 in 1952-53. The 
differences were $464 in 1930-31 and $518 in 
1952-53. Thus, on the average in the 20-year 
period, teaching principals gained $54 as com- 
pared with classroom teachers. But, as indicated 
above, even this dollar gain was less propor- 
tionately than the classroom teachers when com- 
pared with the 1930-31 status of both groups. 

Generally speaking, the average salaries of 
teaching principals have advanced at a more 
rapid rate in the past 20 years than the average 
of supervising principals. Compared with the 
average of elementary-school classroom teachers 
the supervising principals have made relatively 
slow progress. In most urban groups their aver- 
ages in 1952-53 are just about twice what they 
were in 1930-31 (that is, a gain of 100 percent) 
while classroom teachers salaries in most of these 
places are about 130 percent above the classroom 
teacher average of 1930-31. A scanning of these 
urban groups indicates that the average salary of 
teaching principals has advanced about 120 per- 
cent. Of course, supervising principals’ salaries 
averaged higher than those of both classroom 
teachers and teaching principals in both years 
in actual amounts paid. 

In general, thruout the country salary sched- 
ules for urban elementary-school principals ate 
less systematic and less objective than the salary 
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schedules of classroom teachers. The latter now 
generally have the so-called single salary sched- 
ule with clearly marked minimums and maxi- 
mums and with annual increments based upon 
experience and preparation. The schedules for 
supervising principals have made some progress 
but continue to show great variation on how the 
salary is determined. More attention is paid in 
these schedules to the size of the school or the 
number of teachers supervised than to the 
preparation and experience of the principal. 
Schedules for urban teaching principals are even 
more unsystematic, often being some formula 
whereby an amount is added to what the in- 
dividual would be paid as a classroom teacher. 
In other words, the teaching principal is too 
frequently looked upon not as a principal, but 
as a classroom teacher with a few special duties. 


Not So Bad 


For many readers the present article will sound 
some sour notes. It seems to say that the teaching 
principalship is not a clearly defined position, 
that as a type it is disappearing, and that it is 
often not a position which pays an appropriate 
salary. Those appear to be the facts. We are not 
saying that the position has made no progress, 
that it is unnecessary, and that many positions 
are not filled by outstanding, devoted individuals. 

No one can be in a group of elementary- 
school teachers—classroom teachers, teaching 
principals, and supervising principals—without 
being aware of the mutually shared enthusiasm 
for education, the deep devotion to children, 
and the respect that each type of elementary- 
school worker has for the others. The “cohesive- 
ness” of the group is unique and admirable. But 
each type must have a continuous interest in the 
proper development of every other type. 

Clearly the future of the teaching principalship 
lies in close association with all who believe in 
elementary education and especially with the or- 
ganizations of supervising principals. By progress 
in developing the theory of the principalship, 
by raising the quality of their preparation and 
practices, and by persistent effort supervising 
principals have raised their position to high pro- 
fessional levels. The same road lies ahead for 
teaching principals and their nearest and most 
helpful neighbors are the supervising principals. 
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Class in Education 218* 


*e DON'T see Ww hat you have to bring us in 


here for.” The shrill protesting voice of the 
fourth-grade boy could be heard just outside 
the principal’s door. 

A student patrol appeared with three some- 
what disheveled and disturbed boys and reported 
that during the lav atory period at recess the boys 
had been talking loudly and had begun a wres- 
tling match. The three culprits readily admitted 
their guilt. The principal asked them “Why?” 

“We just got tired of waiting,” said one. 

“There wasn’t anything else to do, so we just 
pushed . . . a little.” 

The third one grumbled, “We always have to 
wait and then we miss our recess.” 

Ten minutes later the custodian said, “If I’m 
wanted for anything, I'll be cleaning up that mess 
in the boys’ lav atory.” Later a staff member men- 
tioned the incident and commented that the only 
good thing about the lavatory routine is that “I 
have sense enough to keep my class in my room 
until the others have gone to the play ground. 7 

Next morning the mother of Culprit Num- 
ber 3 telephoned to express regret that her boy 
had caused trouble and to ask if lavatory time had 
to be lost from recess time. “Exercise in the out- 


doors,” she said, “is most important for growing 
boys.” 


en « : x e ° . } 
List of class members is included in the Authors and Artists 
column on p. 4. 
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In all probability the principal, from his own 
personal observation, had realized that the lava- 
tory routine needed some ov erhauling. Now the 
problem had been spotlighted by the children, 
the custodian, a staff member, and a parent. 

Fortunate indeed is the new principal whose 
first brush with the need for policy revision is 
no more serious than this. How the new principal 
reacts to this or any other problem of policy will 
determine to a great extent his success in his new 
post. Does he turn the problem over to the Stu- 
dent Council? Does he get out a bulletin of new 
rules over his signature? Does he ignore the 
whole business because the mention of the lava- 
tory is embarrassing to him? Or does he appoint 
a committee of teachers and students to formu- 
late a suggested procedure? 

The role of the principal is important. He 
should remain in the background as much as 
possible and stimulate others to action. To meet 
his leadership responsibility, the principal must 
evaluate himself, his staff, his student body, and 
his community. 

“Are we going to have that dance Saturday 
night?” asked the secretary of the French Club. 





This is the first of a series of three articles 
which will appear in THe NationaL ELe- 
MENTARY Principat. The articles are an out- 
growth of a year’s work by the class in 
Education 218. As a background, the members 
of the class had all taken another course de- 
signed to help school-administration students 
learn how to assist democratically in the de- 
velopment of school policies. The course in 
Education 218 is a follow-up devoted to the 
formulation by the class of a statement of 
theory concerning some aspect of school pol- 
icy development. This last year, the class chose 
to work on “How a principal can work demo- 
cratically with a school staff in developing edu- 

cational policy for an individual school.” This 

series, dev eloped by the students, is an attempt 
to summarize some of the important points of 
agreement reached by the class. The title of 
the article scheduled for the December issue 
of this magazine is “School Policy—Imposed, 
Proposed, Composed?” 

Clarence A. Newell 

Professor of Educational Administration 

University of Maryland 
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“Of course not. The principal doesn’t approve 
of dancing. Haven’t you heard?” 

Whether or not this conversation could have 
taken place in the new principal’s school, he must 
be aware that his reactions to this and other situa- 
tions may be influenced by his background, sex, 
marital status, age, health, and similar factors. He 

can develop his own sensitivity toward school 
needs and an ability to anticipate the needs by: 


1. observation of the reaction to routine proce- 
dures by children and staff 
discussions with staff members 


3. membership in community groups 

4. visits to other schools 

5. professional and recreational reading 

6. university work 

7. participation in professional association activities 

8. participation in committee work and conven- 
tions 

9. trips 


While developing within himself a sensitivity 
to needs in his role as administrator, the principal 
most help to create a tone within the school 
which encourages all individuals to feel perfectly 
free to make their needs known. He must try to 
insure that faculty members are chosen who will 
grow professionally and contribute unreservedly 
to the total school program. Together the prin- 
cipal and staff must be constantly and consciously 
evaluating the school’s operation—from the prob- 
lem of trash removal to the formulation and de- 
velopment of educational philosophy—thru a co- 
operatively developed program. They must de- 
velop an awareness of need for changes in policy 
and anticipate need for a new policy. Among the 
many ways in which the principal may help the 
faculty become aware of needs are: 


1. the development of policy by the whole school 
staff 

2. the continuous evaluation of the program 

internal study by committees or individuals 

a listing by the faculty of problems to be shared 

in faculty meetings 

5. reports from individual staff members concern- 

ing research, a trip, a meeting, etc. 

speakers who will be of assistance 

in-service education within the school 

transmitting to the staff information from the 

superintendent's office and other sources 

9. specifically scheduled parent-teacher conferences 

10. discussion of the needs of a specific child or 


group 
11. informal meetings at lunch, dinner, etc. 


>~ 
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12. utilization of professional services from outside 
the school 

13. Opportunities for the staff to know and under- 
stand the community 

14. utilization of significant events 

15. evaluation thru follow-up studies 

16. outside surveys by accrediting organizations, 
school service bureaus, and others. 


In addition to the discovery of needs thru the 
school staff, the principal must realize that the 
religious, economic, and political make-up of a 
community have powerful impacts upon educa- 
tional needs. Recognizing the power of these 
forces would seem to indicate the need for fac- 
ulty contact with all civic groups. 

The office of the superintendent, the board of 
education, and other professional agencies also 
have an effect upon school policy and procedure. 

Most affected by all policy is the student body. 
Whether encouraged by the principal or not, 
the students will express the need for new poli- 
cies and will evaluate those policies which are of 
immediate concern to them. The simplicity of 
their solutions sometimes surprises the adults 
working with them. While their solutions are 
not always completely satisfactory, consultation 
with the students will make for better coopera- 
tion and for a better-formulated policy. 

Faculty, students, and the community, should 
form a never-ending circle in the dev elopment of 
policy. Channels must always be open and there 
must be a two-way operation of these channels 
from one or more members of the group to any 
other member or members. 

Policies proposed by various groups must be 
reviewed by the principal to find whether or not 
these suggestions are compatible with the basic 
policies of the school system as a whole. Once 
adopted, policies should ‘be put in writing so that 
misunderstandings can be cleared up in an im- 
personal way and later revisions can be made 
easily. The mere fact that the policy is in w riting 
lends it authority without eliminating the possi- 
bility of change. 

The principal can delegate authority for formu- 
lating policy but cannot ‘delegate his final respon- 
sibility as a school officer. When he delegates au- 
thority, teachers, pupils, and others feel they have 
a part in shaping the total school program. They 
know why policies are needed; they help in mak- 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 


ERHAPS one of the most significant of the 
many developments that have taken place in 
education since the beginning of formal edu- 
cation is our recognition of the child as a child, 
rather than as a miniature adult. With this 
change in our thinking, art for the child has 
assumed a different characteristic as well. The 
desire to make a “young artist” out of each child 
has ceased to be an objective of art education. 
Art in the curriculum now blends with the other 
learning. It has disappeared as a ee offered 
only on Friday afternoons from 2:30 to 3:30. 
The teacher in the mid- -century recognizes the 
child as an individual. He places the needs of 
children ahead of subjects, technics and programs. 
We can all recall from our own =. 
probably, some of the tragedies committed | 
the name of art. In fact, some of these still exist. 
Not so long ago I happened into a classroom of 
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primary children at the culmination of the Friday 
afternoon art period. Several children sat with 
long faces, some with tears in their eyes. There 
was one child in front of the room facing the 
class all aglow. He was holding a very tight little 
drawing in front of him. Miss Smith hastily ex- 
plained that she selected the five she considered 
the best. The children were then permitted to 
vote for the best among the five and, as usual, 
Peter won. The teacher tore up the “poor” 
pieces. It was her opinion that coercion would 
prompt the children to greater efforts and in 
this way force them to produce the adult stand- 
ards she seemed to hold as criteria for their art. 

It was evident that no one really won in this 
atmosphere. Peter, the consistent winner, did not 
dare draw anything that the teacher disliked be- 
cause that would jeopardize his position as the 
class artist. The other children failed in their 
efforts to mimic Peter’s work. The teacher's 
pseudo-adult standards could never be achieved. 
As a result, no one derived any satisfaction from 
this type of art experience. Many adults who to- 
day possess fears of art can trace them to ex- 
periences of their own similar to those that Peter 
and his classmates had. 

Children need security. If guided and en- 
couraged to explore and experiment with ma- 
terials which are within their own level of 
ability, they will retain the youthful confidence 
that is the essence of creative ability. Too fre- 
quently, children meet with experiences that 
destroy the tendency to be creative. One of the 
many things that seems to interfere with chil- 
dren’s security and desire to be creative is the 
professional-artist-drawn color book and dupli- 
cated outlines. Often these are even above the 
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abilities of most adults to reproduce and they are 
definitely beyond the coordination of the im- 
mature child. May the time come when all chil- 
dren will be spared this type of imposed adult 
with the distressing insecurity and 
that result! A better substitute is a 
variety and quantity of arts and crafts materials 
that the child can use at will. 


standards 
inadequacy 


feachers and others who are responsible for 
the welfare and education of boys and girls today 
need to recognize and study children’s desires to 
use their hands. The happy child at play is in- 
terested in many things—there is nothing he will 
not want to do. The important roles that art and 
other media of expression play in his learning 
process are a fascinating study. Thru his art he 
can transfer himself into a cowboy—the next 
moment into a space pilot. While the child is busy 
expressing his thinking and feelings in pictorial 
form, he may be humming or singing a tune or 
lyric which he may have composed himself. 

We have learned enough about children to 
realize that even in their painting and drawing 
they can express themselves in one of many dif- 
ferent media. A well- -supplied art corner pro- 
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Puppet- making and 
stagecraft provide 


dramatic high- 
lights. 
Courtesy, Chicago Public 


Schools, ( ‘hicago, Illinois. 





vides opportunity to choose a medium for a 
specific mood. Most children find satisfaction in 
repetitive activities. Bill continued to draw horses 
the entire school year, 
of his system” 


but once he “got it out 
; he was ready to try something 
else. A child will cling to any activity that will 
satisfy his ego. 

“W hy don’ t my children draw things that look 
real?” asked a sixth- grade teacher not long ago. 
“Is this natural for them? Should I force them 
to try to make their drawings look real?’ 

Actually, these children were behaving quite 
naturally. They were expressing their own ideas 
and feelings, and gaining confidence and security 
as they did so. The children were happy w ith 
their results. It was the teacher who was not 
satisfied with the art work. 

A child needs to find art experiences at home 
as well as in school. In fact, the things children 
do with materials in school ought to be simple 
and challenging enough to be done at home, too. 

Perhaps the best example of a successful art 
program was expressed by Johnny when he ex- 
plained with a great deal of enthusiasm, “Every 
time I bring home something new in art my 





He went on 
“Last night I tried to do some wire sculp- 
ture and the first thing I knew Daddy was doing 
it, coo!” 

Children need to have their parents under- 
stand their art efforts. He is an unfortunate boy 
whose father thoughtlessly says, “Son, what in 
the world is that?” One such statement can 
destroy more creative effort than could be de- 
veloped in a lifetime. 

“If you don’t like what I say about my son's 
art work, w hy don’t you tell me what to say? 
suggested a parent to an elementary school prin- 
cipal. The result was a series of informal dis- 
cussions with the principal and other interested 
parents. As an outcome, a booklet was prepared 
to help all the parents provide opportunities for 
their children to be creative. 

Demonstrations of art activities by children 
are replacing the old-fashioned exhibition of 
children’s “best” work on school visiting days. 
Parents become much more aware of what con- 
stitutes a good art program when they watch the 
child at work instead of merely looking at his 
finished drawing. If the parents can also be 
enticed to experiment with some of the ma- 
terials the children are using, the results are even 
better. Parents will often enjoy demonstrating 
to other parents. When they see the materials 
used, the parents forget to look for the calendar- 
type standards they would expect the children 
to show at a “best-work exhibit.” Parent and 
child sharing of art experiences and ideas has 
produced gratifying results. 

The relationship of the arts—-music, dance, 
play-acting, and arts and crafts—to other learn- 
ing areas is being explored in many schools quite 
successfully. In some schools, the teachers of the 
special areas are finding that these areas are en- 
riched by combining them with one of the other 
arts. Music during a painting lesson is not only 
culturally sound but also helps children to relax. 
Simple musical instruments can be mastered when 
a puppet plays a flute. 

The insecurity a classroom teacher often feels 
about teaching art is minimized when he relates 
one art to another. Administrators need to praise 
even the slightest efforts of the teachers. Probably 
one of the most successful motivations I’ve ob- 
served was practiced by a principal who sat down 


parents want to do the same thing.” 
to say, 
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with the first-graders in their rhythm band and 
banged on a drum. In another room he got his 
hands dirty when the third-graders showed him 
how to finger paint. In both instances, the prin- 
cipal’s infectious curiosity produced unusual 
results. It gave both the children and the teachers 
the very security they so frequently need. 


The Challenge 


The challenge of art and other creative activi- 
ties at the mid-century is: 


1. The recognition of the child as a child. 

2. The value of art activities as a part of all learn- 
ing. 

3. The need for children to be guided and encour- 
aged to explore and experiment with art mate- 
rials at their own ability level of experience sO 
they will continue to enjoy art experiences. 

4. The realization that a child of any age does not 
enjoy doing things that are too difficult for him, 
or beneath his dignity. 

5. The acceptance of the fact that most parents 
today have had unhappy art experiences. It is 
important that teachers help parents avoid hav- 
ing similar experiences happen to their children 
and help parents understand the childish art ef- 
forts at all times. 

6. To provide the child with art experiences and 
materials that he can enjoy at home as well as in 
school. 

7. To have an abundance of challenging materials 
which are more creative and interesting than 
color books. 

8. Not to identify any art work as the “best.” All 
children work to their own capacity. If it is 
worth doing, it is worth displaying. 

9. To realize that some children may never enjoy 
painting with tempera paints, but there will be 
other media they can use with satisfaction. 


Parents can help by: 


1. Working creatively with children. Encourage 
them to help in the planning and decorating of 
the home and yard 

2. Encouraging children to become aware of the 
color, design and texture of their clothing 

3. Making available inexpensive art materials and 
keeping them in an accessible place 

4. Visiting museums, exhibits of textiles, furniture, 
etc, 

5. Encouraging children to express themselves cre- 
atively and praising them for their efforts 

6. Encouraging originality and inventiveness 

7. Participating in some of the children’s art proj- 
ects, even if in a small way. 
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State and Loeal 


ARIZONA 

The Arizona Association of Elementary School 
Principals sponsored a two-weeks’ summer work- 
shop this year at Arizona State College in T empe. 
Before the conference, the workshop committee 
made a survey to determine problems of greatest 
concern to Arizona principals. As a result, two 
major areas were selected for study: 1. improv- 
ing the instructional program; 2. improving 
school-community relations. 


CALIFORNIA 


The California Elementary School Administra- 
tors Association reports an interesting coopera- 
tive research project now under way. The pur- 
pose of the project is to give opportunity for 
representative lay citizens to work with profes- 
sional school people in discovering, thru jointly 
planned research, what constitutes a desirable 
educational program for the elementary schools 
of California. The study attempts to discover an 

“Educational Service Budget” for the elemen- 
tary school. It would also list what is desirable 
for meeting these needs—the services, the per- 
sonnel, the equipment and supplies, and the 
amounts in which they will be needed. For con- 
venience, the project is divided into six research 
areas located in six population centers of the 
state. Coordination of effort is achieved thru a 
central steering committee from the membership 
of the California Elementary School Adminis- 
trators Association. 


INDIANA 


The tenth annual conference of Indiana ele- 
mentary school principals was held at Indiana 
Univ ersity last summer. The week-long confer- 
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ence was sponsored by the Indiana Elementary 
Principals Association, Indiana State Teachers’ 
College, Ball State Teachers College, and Indiana 
University. The theme was “Providing leadership 
in the instructional program of the elementary 
school.” Principals, superintendents and teachers 
attended the meeting. 


KANSAS 


The Kansas Association of Elementary School 
Principals has recently published its third year- 
book. The title of the 1953 publication is The 
Elementary Principalship at Midcentury. The 
yearbook includes reports of Association activi- 
ties, abstracts of addresses given before meetings 
of elementary principals, and summaries of group 
discussions at the annual workshop. 


KENTUCKY 


The Kentucky Elementary School Principals’ 
Association has planned two organized tours of 
some Kentucky schools to observe good teach- 
ing practices. The first tour will be made in the 
eastern part of the state some time in October; 
the second tour will be in the western part of the 
state early in 1954. The Association plans to fol- 
low up with a publication based on the tours. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In February of this year the Massachusetts 
Elementary School Principals’ Association pub- 
lished volume one, number one of the Massachu- 
setts Elementary School Principal. This 68-page 
publication includes a wide variety of material— 
information about state and national meetings of 
elementary school principals, reports from dis- 
cussion groups, articles on educational leadership, 
book reviews, and many other features. 








MICHIGAN 


The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals i in Michigan has been carrying on an inter- 
esting statewide study of the principalship. The 
first ‘publication based on this study was Eleven 
Hundred Elementary School Principals of Michi- 
gan Examine Their Status in 1951-52. \t reports 
results of a survey made by the Study Commis- 
sion of the association, and covers such things as 
these: professional status and experience; personal 
status; description of job (variety of activities for 
which principal is responsible); special services 
available; salary; statistical data (size of school, 
community, etc.); critical needs of the elemen- 
tary principal. The Michigan principals are now 
working on another aspect of the study—stand- 
ards for elementary school principals. 










































MINNESOTA 


From the Minnesota Elementary Principals’ 
Association comes this statement: 


The State Department of Education has put the 
following 1952 certification rule into effect in Min- 
nesota: every elementary school with five or more 
teachers must designate some one by title as the ele- 
mentary principal of the school with proper certifi- 
cation by the State Department of Education. Now 
the Minnesota Elementary Principals’ Association 
has a salary committee and a certification committee 
to work for improved standards and salaries for ele- 
mentary principals in Minnesota. Lay persons have 
been included on the latter committee. These com- 
mittees will make their studies and recommendations 
available at the fall divisional meetings of the elemen- 
tary principals’ associations for acceptance, with due 
publicity to follow in our state educational bulletins. 
We are getting a high degree of unity in our state 
association and are becoming well recognized in the 
state. 


NEW MEXICO 


Books for the Elementary School Administra- 
tor is the title of a recent publication sponsored 
by the New Mexico Administrators Association 
and the State Department of Education. This list 
of books for the elementary school principal was 
prepared by a member of the staff from the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of New 
Mexico. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Elementary School Principals Section of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association re- 
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ports a development that will be of interest to 
other associations. The president writes: 


Probably the most important event for our Asso- 
ciation is the setting up of a part-time graduate as- 
sistantship for one of our members at Pennsylvania 
State College (for this year) in the amount of $200. 
This amount is in addition to sum paid by the Col- 
lege. In return for this amount paid by us, the grad- 
uate student gives as much time as is necessary, un- 
der the guidance of the Executive Committee and 
Dr. Paul Bixby of the staff, to carry on the work of 
the Association. It includes preparing mailing lists, 
keeping a roster of members, and many other duties. 
It is our plan to pass this assistantship around to other 
graduate schools of education from year to year. 


TEXAS 


The Texas Elementary Principals and Super- 
visors Association sponsored a three-day work 
conference last spring. The theme for the meet- 
ing was “Implementing What We Know About 
Children Through In-service Education.” Four- 
teen hundred elementary school principals and 
superv isors participated i in this conference which 
was organized around general sessions and work 


periods. 
UTAH 


An outstanding event of the year for the Utah 
Elementary Principals Association was the trip 
to the elementary school principals’ convention 
at Spokane, Washington, in April. The president 
of the Utah association writes: 


This trip has always been a very profitable expe- 
rience. This last year, however, we expanded be- 
yond the limits of a chartered bus and traveled by 
chartered train. We had the largest delegation from 
Utah in history. Nearly every school district of the 
state was represented with from one to five princl- 
pals. The trip was carefully planned. An on- -the- 
train workshop was conducted enroute whereby 
principals could share problems, achievements, suc- 
cesses and failures of their respective schools with 
fellow principals. 


WASHINGTON 


One feature of the program for the Washing- 
ton Elementary-Junior High School Principal 
Association in 1952-53 was a “face-lifting” job 
on the Association bulletin. The Secretary writes: 


The Washington Principal, the official bulletin o 
the Association, has been mimeographed in past 
years. With the financial assistance of the parett 
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group of the Association, the W ashington Depart- 
ment of Administration and Supervision, it was pos- 
sible to publish a printed bulletin. Four issues of this 
printed bulletin were distributed to all principals i in 
Washington during the past year and it has done 
much to open the channels of communication. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
The professional standards committee of the 
West Virginia Association reports: 


Acting upon the outline furnished by the national 
committee, we organized a presentation of the pro- 
fessional standards objectiv es to principals as they 
met in the state regions. This program included em- 
phasis upon a more realistic democratic philoso- 
phy of supervision and management of elementary 
schools. Principals took an active part in exchanging 
ideas and practices through both open and panel dis- 
cussions. In several regions the discussions included 
supervisors and superintendents. 


National Department 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The following people have been elected by the 
Executive Committee of the Department to serve 


NEW? 





Boston 7 New York 16 





NEW? 


SUPERVISION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


EDWIN H. REEDER 


University of Illinois 
..-@ 1953 approach to the problems attending supervision 


In this book Dr. Reeder develops a workable theory of supervision for 
Elementary School Principals and provides methods and techniques for 
putting the theory into operation. TECHNIQUES OF INDIVIDUAL SUPERVI- 
SION, TEACHERS’ MEETINGS, SUPERVISION AND THE CURRICULUM, and many 
more responsibilities of the Elementary Principal are treated with careful 


consideration for the ideals of public education. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Chicago 16 





on the Nominating Committee: 
principal, Warner School, 
Ella Helder, principal, T hirty -Sixth Street School, 
Los Angeles, California; Joseph Murphy, princi- 
pal, W hittier Elementary School, Peoria, Illinois; 


R. N. Chenault, 
Nashville, Tennessee; 


Leon T. Ofchus, principal, Newcastle Elemen- 
tary School, Newcastle, Wy oming; Paul H. Van 
Ness, principal, Central Avenue School, Newark, 
New Jersey 

The Nominating Committee will meet in Oc- 
tober to prepare a ballot to be distributed by mail 
to all active members of the Department. At least 
two names will be submitted by the Nominating 
Committee for each office to be filled. The fol- 
lowing officers are to be elected in 1954: presi- 
dent, president-elect (who shall become president 
after one year’s service as president-elect), vice- 
president, and one member at large, each to be 
elected for a term of one year; one member at 
large to serve for two years; one member at large 
to serve for three years. 

Any communications for the Nominating 
Committee may be addressed to the committee 
in care of Department headquarters in W ashing- 
ton, or sent to individual members. 


NEW! 





Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 
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PROGRESS REPORT ON STANDARDS 


[his summer an analysis was made of the re- 
ports sent in by local and state elementary school 
principals’ associations working on the Depart- 
ment’s professional standards project. A summary 
of the results of the study will be printed in a 
future issue of THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipAL. A more complete report will be prepared 
for later distribution. 

The Professional Standards Committee believes 
that the report should and will stimulate elemen- 
tary school principals to explore still further the 
major issues involved in improving the stature 
and the status of their profession. 


SCIENCE FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN 


The Department is very proud of its most re- 
cent yearbook, Science ‘for Today’s Children, 
and very appreciative of the continuing help of 
the Research Division in the preparation of the 
Department yearbooks. 

The science yearbook came off the press in 
September and is being mailed out to members 
of the Department. When you get your copy, 
you may wish to consider the adv isability of pro- 
viding copics for use in classrooms in your school. 
Teachers of elementary school science will find 
a lot of help in this very practical book. 


HAPPY JOURNEY A BEST SELLER 


Sales for Happy Journey now amount to more 
than 70,000 copies, and a third printing has been 
necessary to meet the heavy demands for this six- 
months’-old publication. Happy Journey was 
prepared as a joint publication of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
National School Public Relations Association. 
Distribution of the booklet, including sales plus 
distribution to members of the two NEA groups, 
has already passed the 95,000 mark. 


NEA BUILDING FUND 


Members of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals are being given an opportunity 
to contribute to the NEA Building Fund thru 
their Department. A special pledge card has been 
prepared and will be sent to each member. 
Amounts contributed thru this Department will 
be credited to the state from which the contribu- 
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tion comes. It is hoped that many elementary 
school principals will be interested in helping 
with this campaign. 


MEETINGS FOR REPRESENTATIVES 


Several regional meetings for state representa- 
tives and presidents of state elementary school 
principals’ associations are being arranged for the 
fall months. These meetings are in accordance 
with plans of the Department to bring these peo- 
ple together, on a biennial basis, to plan associa- 
tion activities and to discuss matters of mutual 
interest and value. 


ANNUAL MEETING IN 1954 


The annual meeting of the Department will be 
held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 11- 
13, 1954. It is expected that the conference pro- 
gram will center on activities pertaining to the 
improvement of the elementary school curricu- 
lum. A tentative outline of the program will be 
printed in the December issue of THe Nationat 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 

Headquarters for the meeting will be the Am- 
bassador Hotel. Hotel reservation blanks are be- 
ing sent to members along with their member- 
ship cards. 


YOUR OFFICE STAFF 


Here is just a little information about the peo- 
ple who serve you in your national headquarters 
—the people w vho answer your letters, look after 
memberships, pay bills, plan conferences, work 
on the magazine. 

It is a little hard to identify any one person with 
any one specific job. The staff is small and ev ery- 
one does a variety of things. But for an ov -erall 
picture we can tell you that: Mrs. Camilla Saare- 
pera and Mrs. Pauline Callan handle the member- 
ship department; Mrs. Ruth Kaiser is business 
manager and looks after many of the Department 
records; Elizabeth Doucarellis and Dorothy New- 
bauer work on the Department magazine; Robert 
Eaves does all the things an Executive Secretaty 
is supposed to do—and then, on hectic days, 
sweeps up after his not-so-tidy office staff. 

Most of us type, and every body helps out W rith 
secretarial and clerical work. But by the time you 
PRINCIPAL 
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WHAT DO 


More elementary principals become interested in 
professional association activities when close re- 
lationships can be maintained. Our association sched- 
ules meetings in many different localities. We in- 
volve many local people in program planning and 
development, and we give recognition to local edu- 
cational programs and new educational plant fa- 
cilities. 

Our association, thru an extension chairman, has 
yearly sponsored a fall leadership conference and 
has invited in local group representatives to help 
determine policy in such areas as program, member- 
ship, legislation, and professional standards. The as- 
sociation has been able to pay the cost of the meals 
and a night’s lodging at some good mountain retreat. 

The association benefits from the counsel of the 
representatives and they have returned to the local 
groups to sell the association program. In two years, 
under this program, our membership in the state as- 
sociation has increased almost 50 percent. 

Donald M. Cleland 
Rogers Elementary School 
Santa Monica, California 


Elementary principals live close to pressing daily 
problems. The children’s problems, the problems in- 
volved in working and planning with teachers, the 
work with individual parents and parent groups all 
focus the main attention of principals on the prob- 
lems of others. 

The professional organization is interested in the 
principal’s needs. Principals will become interested 
in the association as they recognize that help is given 
in the solving of their problems and as ways are 
found for each principal to participate in association 
plans and activities. The following steps are impor- 
tant: 


1. The association magazine should provide for the 
sharing of good practices, should report research 
and experimentation, and should bring the prin- 
cipals into the publication planning. 

2. The association should cooperate with and spon- 
sor regional conferences and workshops so that 
each principal will have an opportunity to work 
with other principals on individual and mutual 
problems. 


THINK 2 





The question: What can be 
done to interest more elemen- 
tary school principals in profes- 
sional association activities? 











3. Election of national and regional officers should 
be by individual membership ballots. Then, each 
principal will feel close to his association and 
will feel responsibility for its success. 


The Department of Elementary School Principals 
is working towards these goals. Each of us should 
try to bring these plans to the attention of fellow 
principals. By giving our support, we can prove that 
all that is needed to stimulate interest among princi- 
pals is to give them a chance to help. 

Susan Lacy 
State Department of Education 
Olympia, Washington 


To obtain and hold the interest of elementary 
school principals in association activities at the local, 
state and national levels, those associations must offer 
worthwhile programs. They must be more than 
“meet and eat” groups. This often means that a few 
faithful, determined members must carry a dispro- 
portionately heavy load until the organization is 
well established. Associations need meetings that fea- 
ture inspiring speakers, group discussion of mutual 
problems, and opportunities to get acquainted with 
other members. Newsletters, bulletins and magazines 
help to publicize meetings and keep members and 
non-members informed of the activities of the asso- 
ciation. 

Associations—local, state, and national—need to 
work constructively to better the status of the ele- 
mentary school principal. This may be done by spon- 
soring legislation, by bettering local conditions, and 
by gaining wider recognition of the importance of 
the elementary school principalship. Often, the great- 
est problem is that of getting some principals to see 
the value of professional organizations. Proof of 
what has been done by working together is usually 
a convincing argument. 

Strong local groups have a responsibility to help 
organize other local groups. Key principals from the 
unorganized territory may be invited to regular 
meetings of the organized group. Tactful assistance 
may be given as the new group gains strength. Many 
state organizations plan area workshops to assist 4 
weak or unorganized section of the state. Regional 
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conferences, held by the national Department in 
many cases, also have a beneficial effect. 

In our efforts, we must never overlook the value 
of the personal element. Members of the association 
should avail themselves of every opportunity to dis- 
cuss meetings, issue invitations, and share publica- 
tions with non-members. This, with information the 
association headquarters will send, can help to con- 
vince non-members of the benefits derived from 
banding together to strengthen further the elemen- 
tary school principalship. 

Dorothy Osborne 
Blair School 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


1. Center responsibility on carefully-selected lead- 

ers at all levels. 

Use advisory councils on the state and national 

levels. Let the state leaders serve as advisors to 

local groups. 

3. Promote strong local organizations. Have assist- 
ance available for leadership training and pro- 
gram planning. This should be furnished by 
teacher education institutions. Ask for it. 

4. Keep each member at work on something ap- 
propriate to his level of maturity. 

5. Publish. Keep all lines of communication open. 

6. Help elementary education keep its identity. 
Avoid entangling alliances associated with power 
structures. 

7. Develop or keep a strict service point of view 
at all levels. Keep a steady flow of materials 
going to non-members. 

8. Plan. Publicize plans and achievements. 
Effectively educate superintendents, board mem- 
bers and lay leaders regarding the principalship. 

10. Campaign on this basis: strong local leaders pro- 
duce better schools. 

Fred E. Harris, Professor 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky . 


N 


Altho marked improvement in the professional 
status of the elementary principal has been made, 
we still need to increase participation and attend- 
ance of elementary principals in local, state and na- 


tional association meetings. Here are a few sugges- 
tions: 


Local level—Local school systems should ex- 
plore the practical value of a plan whereby elemen- 
tary principals could attend national meetings on an 
in-and-off year basis, thus permitting principals to 
have national contact within three- to five-year pe- 
riods. 

Include in the yearly schedule periodic meetings 
specifically related to the elementary principal. This 
should provide promising opportunities for develop- 
ing leadership. 

State level—Provide opportunities for members to 
contribute, individually and thru area representatives, 
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to program planning, committee and policy func- 
tions of the association. 
Publish a good state newsletter. A newsletter can 
be a very effective way of communication. 
J. Wilbur Walker 
Gower Elementary School 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Perhaps one of the best ways to interest our fel- 
low principals in professional activities on the state 
level is to publish a newsletter. Newsletters can often 
be provided at no expense to the organization ex- 
cept the cost of mailing. Often, book companies and 
other concerns are glad to underwrite cost for the 
good will this creates among principals. The mailing 
is a simple matter if an addressing machine is pro- 
vided, or, of course, an addressing machine firm will 
address the newsletter for a small fee. 

Another good way to interest principals in their 
professional organizations is to keep them informed 
constantly about association activities and objectives. 
Flood them with letters about the work of the De- 
partment. Be specific. For example, say that some of 
your objectives are to provide principals in the large 
schools with a secretary, or to free principals for 
part-time supervision. 

John H. Smith 
Pleasant Ridge School 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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These publications are valuable aids in 
teaching children to understand and cope 
with the hazards they meet daily. 


No. Price 
—— [J The Expanding Role of School Patrols...... .50 
—— [J Checklist of Safety and Safety Education... .50 
—_— [] Elementary Principal Plans for Safe Living... .30 
—__— [[] Teachers and Children Plan for Safe Living.. .30 
—O 

—— [J Safety Education in Rural Schools.......... 35 
— i, fC lg ee errr 50 
—_— [] Safety Thru Elementary Science............ .50 


Discounts on quantity orders of the same publication: 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 33/3 %. 
Write for free list of publications, posters, etc. 
Enclosed find check, cash, or money order for $ 
for the publications | have checked. 
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NEW 


and worth reading 








WORK IN 
STATES, A Study of Elementary School Prac- 
tices. Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education. Bulletin No. 13. Washington, D. C.: 
1952. 138 p. 35¢. 


SCHOOLS AT FORTY EIGHT 


Nine staff members of the Office of Education 
made a study of good elementary school practices 
found by visiting classrooms in every state in the 
nation. In this report they describe how some schools 
handle effectively certain common educational prob- 
lems. It is not intended that these procedures be 
copied, but rather that they stimulate readers to ex- 
amine, to evaluate, and to discuss their own ways 
of working. 

When groups of teachers and administrators get 
together, some of their first words are, “How do 
your new teachers get help? What do you do for 
the experienced teacher? How may professional 
growth be appraised without undermining morale?” 
These and other significant problems are discussed 
in a section called “Teachers at Work.” 

Various bases for organizing classes and ways to 
promote individual interests and independent power 
are reviewed in “Pupils at Work.” Also included 
are reports on school councils and clubs. 

The section headed “The School Program” de- 
scribes essential experiences in reading, written lan- 
guage, number, science, health and safety, social 
studies, and creative expression. 

Any treatment of schools seems incomplete with- 
out reference to their interrelatedness with the com- 
munity. The concluding chapter in this report deals 
with experiences and problems which pupils find in 
the immediate environment and with activities of 
parents to understand and to improve the schools. 
This chapter also lists effective media for commu- 
nication between professional and lay groups. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL CURRICULUM, Thirty- 
First Yearbook. American Association of School 
Administrators. Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association. 1953. 551 p. $5.00. 


“How well are our schools doing?” Parents are 
asking this in terms of their children’s progress in 
school; business men in terms of the efficiency of 
young employees or mounting school costs; others 
in terms of youth’s regard for American ideals and 
good citizenship. Every day the school administra- 
tor, together with his staff, is called upon to inter- 
pret and justify the educational program. At the 
same time, he and his staff must eye the future, de- 
veloping curricular patterns responsive to the chang- 
ing needs of society. This yearbook commission, 
composed of nine educators and one newspaper re- 
porter, has faced squarely the focal issues involved. 

After examining briefly the history and role 
of American education, attention is turned to the 
growth and learning of children. With this as a de- 
parture, four major patterns—the subject, the broad- 
fields, the core, and the experience curriculum—are 
described. The authors show that changes are sparked 
in many ways. Varying processes of initiating and 
developing improvements are cited. Examples are 
given to show characteristic problems and develop- 
ments in elementary and secondary schools. Begin- 
nings on the individual, community, local, state and 
national level are shown, with the involvement of 
inservice education and consultant service. Some 
roles of pupils, teachers, principals, superintendents, 
parents and the community are spelled out. 

Better instructional aids, new technics of evaluat- 
ing pupils and appraising schools, increased public 
understanding and participation are all shown to be 
integral parts of venturing in education. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OBJECTIVES, A te- 
port prepared for the Mid-Century Committee on 
Outcomes in Elementary Education. By Noxan C 
Kearney. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
1953. 189 p. $3.00. 


Creating broad and expanding goals in elementary 
education has received so much attention during the 
past twenty years that most of us know and have 
reached considerable agreement on our ultimate 
aims. But the reinterpretation of these goals into ob- 
jectives to guide the day-to-day pace of children is 
imperative to progress and is very difficult to define. 
A study for this very important purpose was spot- 
sored by the joint action of four groups: Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, the United 
States Office of Education, the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Educa 
tion Association, and the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Outstanding educators were selected to form the 
Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in Elemen- 
tary Education. They composed the membership of 
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three working groups related to each other but per- 
forming the following specialized functions: 


The Committee of Consultants consisted of thir- 
teen specialists in their fields who describe desirable 
outcomes of elementary instruction based upon how 
children learn, what they need to learn, and what 
they can learn at various age levels. 

The Committee of Critics was composed of ten 
highly successful classroom teachers and supervisors 
who evaluated the consultants’ recommendations in 
the light of practical classroom situations and made 
additional recommendations. 

The Survey Committee—eleven school administra- 
tors, teachers, researchers, and representatives of the 
interested public—interpreted the recommendations 
and developed the framework for the final report. 
This framework was built in a practical fashion upon 
the often repeated queries of parents and teachers. 
In the final draft, an outline of recommended goals 
was organized in the following nine areas: 1. Physi- 
cal Development, Health, and Body Care; 2. Indi- 
vidual Social and Emotional Development, 3. Ethical 
Behavior, Standards, Values; 4. Social Relations; 
5. The Social World; 6. The Physical World; 7. Es- 
thetic Development; 8. Communication; 9. Quantita- 
tive Relationships. Three stages of development are 
marked in each of the above areas, with respect to 
knowledge and understanding, skill and competence, 
attitude and interest, action pattern and determining 
conditions. These three stages are: Primary Period 
(First Level, End of Third Grade, Age About Nine 
Years); Intermediate Period (Second Level, End of 
Sixth Grade, Age About Twelve Years); Upper 
Grade Period (Third Level, End of Ninth Grade, 
Age About Fifteen Years). 





THE AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 
Harotp G. SHane, Editor. New York: Harper 
Brothers. 1953. 434 p- $5.00. 


The American elementary school is facing a con- 
figuration of problems taxing all the creative think- 
ing, planning, and action, that educational and com- 
munity groups can muster. Believing that intelligent 
action must be based on complete understanding, 
the John Dewey Society charged some of our most 
able leaders to examine the many aspects of Ameri- 
can elementary education. In a separate chapter, each 
author gives the history, the philosophy, and an ap- 
praisal of one phase of the program, always keeping 
the total framework of elementary education in the 
foreground. 

Harold G. Shane sounds a ‘continuing theme in 
the opening chapter entitled “The Past Challenges 
the Present” and appropriately devotes the closing 
pages of the book to “The Future Challenges the 
Present.” As the reader progresses thru the volume 
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he finds his own part in this “on-goingness” and is 
helped to further define and vitalize his own role. 
John L. Childs stimulates thinking by facing 
squarely some of the ambiguities of the “New Edu- 
cation.” Gertrude Hildreth’s contribution on “The 
Dynamics of Learning in Childhood Education” is 
followed by Viola Theman’s presentation of “Con- 
cepts of Child Growth and Development.” Roma 
Gans points out the expanding opportunities as well 
as the problems inherent in today’s forthright expres- 
sion of public attitude. Arthur W. Foshay traces 
changing interpretations of curriculum patterns thru 
three major periods: 1890-1930; 1930- to the recent 
past; present and immediate future. Early beginnings 
centered in the subject matter needs of children 
grow to be overshadowed by concern for the indi- 
vidual child in society. Broad social goals, together 
with an expanded program, have made the qualifi- 
cations for leadership more demanding. Henry J. 
Otto and William M. Hadley pose some of the prob- 
lems relevant to this area. Constructive leadership 
is often the united efforts of many. Just so, com- 
missions, committees, and organizations have played 
no small part in the trail blazing. Lowry M. Harding 
shows how group efforts have been rewarded with 
success where individuals found only frustration. 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Something NEW in primary reading... . 


TIME TO READ 
by 
Bernice E. Leary - E. C. Reichert - Mary K. Reely 


Book 1—MAKING FRIENDS 
Book 2—SKIPPING ALONG 
Book 3—FINDING FAVORITES 


This all-new series has been designed as perfect “companion reading” to any basic read- 
ing series. Each of the selections in these books, taken from many sources of good children’s 
literature, will enrich the core material, give added practice on basic skills, and provide the 
primary child with new ideas to talk over and think about. Each book is ideally suited for 
correlation with other subject areas. 


Examination copies available 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 











New and Worth Reading 


(Continued from p. 45) 


Teachers, in their long struggle to get instructional | 
materials, have come into their own. They aré 
now faced with the need for making discriminating 
choices from an ever-growing list of available aids 
and experiences. Edgar Dale writes with authority 
on this phase of education. Rose Lammel gives due” 
credit to the pioneering of experimental centefs, 
while Walter J. Moore and Celia B. Stendler tell 
how research studies have suggested good elemen 
tary practices. (Changing points of view regarding 
the place of subject matter are traced by Rut 
Streitz. ) 

Dan T. Dawson’s contribution, “The Expanding 
Role of the Elementary School,” precedes “Bettet 
Humans, Better Citizens” by James L. Hymes. Alto= 
oe gether, the brief but penetrating study by expetk 
Py EY enced authorities makes this yearbook a most signifi- 
( 4 cant educational synthesis for readers today and fo 

many years to come. 

“He says he’s going to be a principal when he Roperta Barnes — 
grows up.” Book Review Editor 
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